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Inland Marine Lines 
Show Premium Gains 
For First Half Year 


Production Up Over 15% for Many 
Companies; PPF, Jewelry and 
Fur Premiums Expanding 


LOSS RATIO IS INCREASING 


Personal Property Floater Is Un- 
profitable for Many; Truck 
Cargo Losses Heavy 








As the first six months of 1946 come 
to a close inland marine underwriters 
report that premium income is continu- 
ing to expand as much over the same 
months in the preceding year as in pre- 
vious years. Rough estimates are that 
inland marine premiums for the first 
half of the current year will exceed 


those of the first six months of 1945 by 
15% to 20%. This maintains a trend 


_which has continued without interruption 
‘for at least a decade. Ending of the war 


“jast year, plus strikes and other inter- 
| ruptions to reconversion to a peacetime 


economy have not brought about the 
expected slowdown in inland marine 
production. 
Net May Reach $135,000,000 

Net inland marine premiums last year 
amounted to around $114,000,000 com- 
pared with $97,500,000 in 1944, a gain of 
about 17%. In 1943 net premiums were 


$81,500,000 so that the 1944 increase was 
approximately 20%. Premiums in 1942 


_ totaled $70,500,000 and in 1941 they were 


only $63,000,000. A depression low of 


: $29,000,000 was reached in 1933, which 


followed a previous high of around $50,- 
000,000 in 1929 and 1930. If the rate of 
increase for the first half of this year is 
maintained throughout 1946 net income 
for stock carriers for the entire year 


~ should total around $135,000,000. 


One of the main reasons for the pres- 


_ ent growth of inland marine income is 


the personal property floater. Now be- 
ng sold in practically every state in 


_ the country it is gaining popularity both 


with producers and assureds, Property 
owners have sufficient money to pay for 


' adequate insurance protection and pro- 


ducers are selling the idea of broad cov- 


“ erage to an increasing number of their 


clients and prospects. During the last 
few years there is no question but that 
the public in general has become far 
more insurance conscious than ever be- 
fore. Companies today report that 
policyholders are coming voluntarily to 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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deserve the best 
in protection... 


A lovely home. . 
most meager of possessions 
best in protection. 


. @ priceless gem... the 
- all deserve the 


Alert agents and brokers throughout the 
country know the true wisdom of sound, 
adequate coverage for their clients. 


An affiliation with The London & Lan- 
cashtre Group will afford you unusual ad- 
vantages for personal service to your clients — 
and will assure them the best in protection. 


tHe London ano Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. * ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. 
(Fire Department) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 




















No Mountain Today 


John C, Cottingham of Cincinnati, returned from military 
service and again a successful Penn Mutual underwriter:— 


“The army proved to all of us just how much of the formerly 
impossible could be accomplished with a little eagerness and a lot 
of will. I learned to work a little longer and a lot harder because 
the army taught me the endless capacity of the hyman mind and 
body for work. 


“I learned too that a surprisingly large number of men need 
to be told, not asked, to buy. They need to be called on the carpet 
zbout the shortcomings in their preparations for their family. 


“Because the veterans carried government insurance, the sight 
of the average veteran has been raised. Ten thousand dollars is no 
longer a mountain of gold.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Esmond Ewing to Head 
Travelers Production 
In All Departments 


Given Over-all Administration of 
Agency Operations of All Four 
Travelers Companies 


STARTED CAREER IN FIELD 





Vice President of Companies Has 
Long Been Prominent in Fire 
Insurance Organizations 





Over-all administration of the agency 
departments of all four Travelers com- 
panies and the responsibility of coor- 
dinating their activities, will be as- 
sumed July 1 by Esmond Ewing, vice 
president of Travelers Fire and Charter 
Oak Fire, who at a 
board of directors Monday was made 
vice president also of the Travelers and 
Travelers Indemnity. He will have ex- 
ecutive direction of the production of 
all lines of insurance. 

In announcing the appointment, Pres- 
ident J. W. Randall that the 
Travelers Companies expected all lines 
of insurance to grow materially in the 
next few years and that this prospect 
called for an enlarged agency organiza- 
tion in the field and an _ integrated 
agency staff at the home office . 

Broad Career of Mr. Ewing 

Mr. Ewing has a background of local 
agency, field and home office experi- 
ence. After completing his education at 
the University of the South at Sewanee, 
and Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
Mr. Ewing: began his business career 
in the local insurance agency of W. D. 
Gale & Co., now known as Gale, Smith 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn. He next became 
spegial agent of the Royal in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Arkansas, and in August, 
1925, joined the Travelers Fire as dis- 
trict manager of the Southern depart- 
ment at Atlanta. 

He went to the home office in Hart- 
ford January 1, 1927, as manager of 
the Southern department, was later ap- 
pointed secretary of the Southern de- 
partment, next vice president in charge 
of underwriting and home office admin- 
istration, and still later vice president 
in charge of the fire and marine busi- 
ness of the Travelers organization. 

Mr. Ewing has taken an active part 
in work of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, having served as chair- 
man of two of its standing committees, 
and is now a member of its executive 
committee. He has served as chairman 
of the Insurance Executives Association, 
president of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, chairman of the governing 
committee of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers Board, and has held office in various 
other company organizations. He is 
widely known among agents throughout 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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and made safe through modern engineering...and until all 


those whose driving experience was limited during the 


war years renew their skill. 
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You can help reduce the traffic accident toll This advertisement is one of a continuing series 





which has been rising steadily since the <3 M e t ro poli i ta n Li fe sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
war’s end. For a check list of vital parts 4 v i national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
you should have inspected regularly, and ‘ Hl nsurance Co m p an y colors in magazines with a total circulation in ex- 
Ses ied esti h shoe (A MUTUAL COMPANY) cess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Sat- 
Pe ee Kise sioubcae capa P ‘che I. Ecker, c : rag? urday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 

help reduce traffic accidents, send for snag oe - oe pantionnecti ailihecetaiaiadene Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Ameri- 

Metropolitan’s pamphlet, “What's Ahead ; Re eet eee S can Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, i. 
on the Highway.” 1 Mapison AveNxuE, New York 10,N.Y. @ National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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TO VETERANS—!F YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! a 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 100th Anniversar 
Celebration In Hartford 


By CLaRENCE AXMAN 


With unusually interesting and_pictur- 
esque ceremonies and events, most of 
which took place on the lawn of the com- 
pany’s home office building, the Connecticut 
Mutual Life celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary on June 21 in Hartford. The anni- 
versary was held in the presence of 1,200 
employes, field representatives and officers 


of other companies. Many of the com- 


pany’s representatives were dressed in cos- 
tumes of 1846, year of company’s founding. 
Governor Baldwin, who is also a_ vice 
president of the company and its general 
counsel, took a prominent part in the 
ceremonies. Two of the oldest employes, 
one from the field, Samuel T. Chase, 
Chicago general agent emeritus. with the 
company forty-one years, and Herman 
Wahlberg, who has charge of the com- 
pany’s building and has been with it 
forty-four years, were among those fea- 
tured in the ceremonies. 


Hartford’s 100-Year-Old Companies 
Represented 


Among those attending the anniversary 
were the hundred leading producers of 
the company, a number of general agents 
and field supervisors, this group including 
some who had come from as far as the 
Pacific Coast. In addition to chief officers 
of Hartford companies present were 
George Willard Smith, president, New 
England Mutual; B. J. Perry, chairman, 
and Alexander T. Maclean, president, 
Massachusetts Mutual. A special group in 
the audience consisted of representatives 
of twenty business concerns in Hartford 
which are more than a century old. That 
eroup, which was headed by W. Ross 
McCain, president, Aetna (Fire), included 
representatives of Scottish Union & Na- 


on the speakers’ platform were Mayor 
Moylan of Hartford, Messrs. Chase and 
Wahlberg, Vice President Vincent B. 
Coffin, Louis Fink, one of company’s lead- 
ing producers; Harry F. Gray, New York 
senior general agent; and William D. 
Carter, president of Connecticut Mutual 
Club. 

Then, as the band played, employes of the 
company dressed in their 1846 costumes, 
escorted to the platform the three per- 
sons who have longest held Connecticut 
Mutual policies. They were Henry B. 
Hale, East ‘Hartford, William H. Rhodes, 
South Windsor, both of whom took pol- 
icies 60 years ago, and Luther H. Gager, 
West Hartford, who is 93 and has been a 
policyholder for 56 years. Ceremony was 
opened by Mr. Coffin who presented the 
guests. 

The Centennial Day program was marked 
by a dinner at the Hotel Bond, attended 
by the company leaders and_ supervisors, 
speakers being W. Ross McCain; Louis 
Fink, New York, leading agent; and Paul 
C. Kaul, general agent at Omaha, Neb. 

The concluding feature of the day was 
a very large musical show, given in the 
Connecticut Mutual’s auditorium, and 
called “Going Places,” which told the story 
-of the Connecticut Mutual from the be- 
ginning, high spots in the company’s his- 
tory being featured in thirteen scenes. The 
book of “Going Places” was written by 
Harold N. Chandler, vice president of the 
Connecticut Mutual and chairman of the 
centennial committee, who collaborated in 
the book with Lehr R. Knowles. The 
scenery was designed from old woodcuts 
of the 1846 period. 

One of the early scenes was a flash back 
to the apothecary shop of Guy R. Phelps 
who conceived the idea of starting a mu- 
tual life insurance company in Hartford, 
then a town of 13,000. He was a graduate 


Some Company Executives at 100th Anniversary 





Edward Saxe 


Left to right—Alexander T. Maclean, president, Massachusetts Mutual; Bertrand 
J. Perry, chairman, Massachusetts Mutual; George W. Smith, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Harold F. Larkin, vice president, Connecticut Mutual. 


tional, Caledonian and Hartford County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Talks at the session on the lawn, which 
followed the buffet luncheon, were made 
by Governor Baldwin, Chairman James 
Lee Loomis and President Peter M. Fraser 
of the Connecticut Mutual. Also seated 


of Yale Medical College and later became 
president of Connecticut Mutual from 
1866 until his death in 1869. Another 
scene showed the founders meeting at the 
Eagle Tavern. The gold rush of Cali- 
fornia was handled in a scene depicting 
miners who were insured. Another scene 


had to do with tontine policies and the 
successful fight on them by President 
Jacob L. Greene. 

Loomis and Fraser Act in a Scene 

Finally, an album, taking up most of the 
back stage, was opened and after various 
important figures of the early Connecticut 
Mutual administrations appeared through 
impersonation by actors the time got down 
to the present day and James Lee Loomis 
followed by Peter M. Fraser in person 
stepped out of the album and took their 
places on the stage. The performance 
demonstrated that the company has a lot 
of singing and dancing talent, and the 
lines of the book were clever. 

As the guests and others went to the 
buffet lunch tables they were presented 





; Edward Saxe 

Left to right—James Lee Looris, chairman; Mayor Moylan of Hartford, Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin, Peter M. Fraser, president, and Louis J. Fink, Gray Agency, 
New York. 


with souvenir “newspapers” printed in the 
tvpe and format of 1846 and containing 
short stories culled from the actual 1846 
files cf the Hartford Courant and Hart- 
ford Times. 

Another feature of the anniversary was 
the dedication of a solid bronze medallion 
in the walk in front of the home office 
building. 

On Saturday morning home office repre- 
sentatives of the Connecticut Mutual and 
visiting hundred leaders and the group of 
supervisors invited to Hartford for anni- 
versary events there left on special cars 
for Atlantic City where the company this 
week is holding a large field convention 
as part of its anniversary, which will be 
attended by 1,100 persons. 


Loomis, Fraser, Baldwin Talk 
At Anniversary in Hartford 


Chairman James Lee Loomis, Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser and Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin were speakers at 
the outdoor ceremonies of Connecticut 
Mutual in Hartford on Friday of last 
weckh. 

Of the founders of the company Mr. 
Loomis said that they possessed the dis- 
cernment to grasp the greatness and the 
possibilities in the idea of mutual life 
insurance. Charged with a high regard 
for the public interest they likewise 
possessed the intelligence and the de- 
termination to surmount all the diffi- 
culties of this new enterprise and of the 
times in which they lived. They suc- 
cessfully launched their ship of security 
on its mission in the words of an old 
hymn, “Far Down the Future’s Broad- 
ening Way.” Continuing Mr. Loomis 
said: 

“We cannot dedicate an object with- 
out dedicating ourselves. It is an action 
of the mind and not of matter. Life in 
its fullness is one constant dedication. 
We seek to dedicate some building we 
have made; some work of art; some 
plot of ground to good and useful pur- 


pose. What useful purpose do we find in 
this artful mass of bronze? It is in the 
center of the path of those who enter 
and leave this place. Many feet will 
pass this way. Many eyes will read this 
brief inscription and reflect upon its 
message. Briefest words have most to 
tell. As it radiates the heat and light 
of the sun, Iet us dedicate it to the task 
of imparting to those that pass, some 
thing of its own story. May it radiate 
enthusiasm, energy and devotion § to 
those who enter here whose race is just 
begun, and to those whose work is yet 
unfinished. And to those who down 
these steps must pass at close of day, 
may it radiate that cheer and satisfac- 
tion that comes from work worthwhile. 

“This is not only a day of commemo- 
ration and of dedication. It is also a 
day of celebration. The sincerest part of 
celebration springs from gratitude 
Many policyholders are in this audience 
3ut who can tell how many homes 
throughout this land, if represented 
here, would come with thankfulness and 
look upon this scene with gratitude? 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Connecticut 


Loomis Comment on 
Unsound Philosophy 

AFFECTS MASS BUYING POWER 

Needful Things Cannot Be Produced in 


Quantity if Policy of 
Scarcity Prevails 





War creates waste and chaos, and the 


made good, 


Connecti- 


must be 
chairman 


wastage of war 
James Lee Loomis, 
cut Mutual, said at that company’s cen- 
tennial convention at Atlantic City. No 
one can fully grasp or appreciate the ex- 
tent of dislocation caused by World 
War II, or the niceties of adjustments 
in such a complex social structure as 
this modern age has developed. The 
most intricate piece of machinery is as 
nothing composed to the machinery of 
production, distribution and finance that 
lies behind the subsistence of the people. 
This is the richest nation in the world, 
but this nation has not been able to ap- 
portion the great fruitage of American 
industry. 

“Like urchins on the hot sidewalks of 
New York,” said Mr. Loomis, “we see 
a chunk of ice melt away while we argue 
and fight about its distribution. Instead 
of making hay while the sun shines, too 
many of us lie down in green pastures.” 

Psychology That Leads to Indolence 

In the opinion of Mr. Loomis this 
nation cannot produce a quantity of 
needful things within the buying power 
of the masses and carry on a policy of 
scarcity at the same time. 

“Technical improvements give us 
shorter hours of labor, increased pro- 
duction, decrease in the price level, and 
larger rewards to labor. To consume 
two days in doing one day’s work is not 

(Continued on Page &) 


Bassutives’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
The heritage of the century past is rich 
indeed, and it is ours. 

“Let us be wise and garner all we can 
from a glorious past, and, as did the 
founders, dedicate ourselves to carry on 
with faith, fidelity and courage.” 

Fraser Discusses Hartford Companies 

Mr. Fraser said his thoughts were di- 
rected not only to the beginnines of the 
Connecticut Mutual “here in this great 
insurance center of Hartford,” but to 


those other companies who have their 
homes here. Some twenty-five insurance 
companies have the charter of the state 


of Connecticut and their combined as- 
sets approximate five billions of dollars. 
Continuing he said: 

“T am glad to see some of their repre- 
sentatives in the audience before me. 
The Connecticut Mutual takes pride for 
its part in the organization of such 
outstanding life companies as the Phoe- 
nix Mutual and the Connecticut Gen- 
eral; ves, and the Aetna Life, too. Ed- 
son Fessenden, one of our founders, 
keeper of a temperance tavern, was an 
organizer and president of the company 
which was the forerunner of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual. An early president of the 
Connecticut General was Fdward W. 
Parsons, a director of the Connecticut 
“Mutual. Another of its early presidents, 
Thomas W. Russell, had been for a 
short time one of our field agents. It is 
interesting, too, that our own first nresi- 
dent. but only for a short time, Elipha- 
let A. Bulkeley, became the first presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
In mentioning our modest connection 
with the early besinnings of these other 
Hartford companies, T do not overlook 
the debt we, each of us, owe to the great 
fire companies, whose stability alre ady 
was well assured in 1846 in those diffi- 
cult times when this company was 
founded, notably the Hartford Fire and 


Mutual’s 100th Anniversary Celebration 





Looking Over Company’s Centennial Program 


Left to right—Peter M. Fraser, Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life; 





Fred- 


erick B. Rentschler, chairman, United Aircraft; Frazar B. Wilde, president, Con- 


necticut General Life. 


the Aetna Fire, today as then 
the leaders in their line. 
“Many times during the 
this company and others 
tempted to do the unsound, but prob- 
ably no president of the Connecticut 
Mutual faced a more difficult time than 
did Colonel Jacob H. Greene, when al- 
most single-handed he led the fight 
against Tontine insurance and the high 
commissions for new business that were 
being paid by both the old and new 
companies; in many instances as much 
as 100%. The commissions that were 
being offered then makes me, a former 


among 


past century 
have been 


field man, wonder how it could have 
been done. The answer is that it 
couldn’t. 

“Tt is interesting to me to note how 


Colonel Greene dealt with major prob- 
lems with which we are concerned to- 


day. The problem of investing safely 
and securely the policyholders’ funds 
which were entrusted to it, problems 


which prompted him with great fore- 
sight to recommend to the directors 
that the Connecticut Mutual assume no 
higher than a 3% interest rate in its 
ccmputations of premiums and reserve.” 

Promises Adherence to Sound Prin- 

ciples of Past 

Mr. Fraser called unchanged the 
company’s adherence to the sound prin- 
ciples laid down by its founders. Dis- 
cussing the future he said there was one 
point where he would prophesy, and that 
is that “we have well learned the lessons 
of the past. We respect highly the com- 


Fraser Agency at Connecticut Mutual Centenary 





Edward Saxe 


Left to right—William B. Fischberg, Mitchel D. Nowak Jr., John M. Fraser, Gus- 
tav G. Gottlieb (in stage coach window), Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, James F. 
Toomey Jr., Michael A. Schwartz, DeWitt A. Stern and Charles E. Genther. 


pany’s past traditions, and you may ly 
assured of a continuance of the prac- 
tice of that great art of true corporat: 
trusteeship as learned from our prede 
cessors, a trusteeship which means car- 
ing with diligence for the interests of 
others—policyholder, beneficiary, agent 
and employe.” 


Insurance a Typical American Institution 


During his talk Governor Baldwin 
called insurance, and particularly life 
insurance, a typically American institu- 
tion. Continuing he said: 

“When Thomas Jefferson in the im- 
mortal Declaration stated ‘that all men 
are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights and that among them 
these rights are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’ he was stating a 
basic political fact. Granted the broad 
recognition of that fact, he believed, 
as have all true Americans since that 
day believed, that given the opportunity 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness men would be able to take care 
of themselves, and taking care of them- 
selves they would exhibit those funda- 
mental instincts of will, energy, intelli- 
gence faith, charity and mutual help- 
fulness which are essential in any pro- 
gressive and well-organized society. Since 
the Declaration of Independence, that 
in effect established a new _ nation, 
would have been a mere scrap of paper 
unless the people banded together to 
maintain the principles which it an- 
nounced, it is fair to assume that the 
original founders believed that having 
won their independence by unity of. ac- 
tion they would continue to unite in 
every way that might be necessary to 
meet and overcome the exigencies which 
life experience is bound to bring. It is 
a remarkable fact that more life insur- 
ance policies are outstanding in the 
United States of America than in all 
of the rest of the world put together. 
I don’t want to be accused of embarking 
upon an excursion with a comptometer 
but in these days when we have become 
accustomed in our everyday life to 
figures or ciphers that formerly were 
used only in astronomical observatories, 
it is safe to mention that the life insur- 
ance industry can offer some figures of 
varying astronomical size on its own— 
71,000,000 people in the United States in 
1945 had a paid life insurance policy of 
some kind; there was bought from the 
United States legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies a total of approxi- 
mately $15,300,000,000 in life insurance 
coverage. Last year these life insur- 
ance companies naid out or credited to 
policyholders and beneficiaries approxi- 
mately $2,700,000.000. This represents 
the fulfillment of an obligation of mu- 
tual helpfulness which American citi- 
zens had provided to meet the advance 
of old age and to relieve the pressure 
of the heavy hand of death. During the 
period from 1942 to 1945 the life insur- 
ance companies of our land increased 
their investments in Federal Govern- 
ment securities at an average daily rate 
of nearly $10,000,000 . Outside of the 
banks themselves, IT do not believe that 
there is any other single industry in the 
whole land that has made so substantial 
a contribution to financing the war as 
has the life insurance industry. 

“These facts spell out two vitally im- 


portant things in American life. First, 
they spell thrift—American  thrift— 
American security for the individual, 


provided in a very American way. And, 
then too, they spell security for the na- 
tion because the success of any country 
depends upon the welfare of its indi- 
vidual citizens. We are too apt to un- 
der-estimate the importance of the 
spirit of thrift in American life. The 
enterprise and_ thrift of individual 
American citizens have built a land so 
ereat and so strong, so virile and so 
productive that America has been able 
twice in one generation to come to the 
successful rescue of the world.” 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 100th Anniversary 





Millions of Families 
Have Higher Incomes 


ANDERSEN ON NEW BRACKETS 





Leads Connecticut Mutual Life Panel on 
Greater Opportunities for 
Selling Insurance 


Edward C. Andersen, superintendent 
of agents, Connecticut Mutual, was 
chairman of a panel discussing possibili- 
ties of various markets, including pack- 
age sales, mortgage insurance, juvenile 
insurance and _ policies on lives of 
women. He stressed the fact that there 
are hundreds of thousands of new pros- 
pects in higher income brackets. Before 
the war 90% of the people had 10% of 
the liquid wealth. At the close of the 
war 90% of the people had 40% of the 
liquid wealth. About 37,000,000 families, 
are now accessible for sales of types of 
insurance formerly out of their financial 
reach. 


Mortgage Insurance 


Kenneth S. Austin, Rutland, Vt., dis- 
cussing mortgage insurance, said most 
effective way to sell this insurance is to 
Jearn of the prospective purchase of a 
home, and, in addition assist, if possible, 
in financing the mortgage. He said that 
he has several individuals and trust 
funds eager to secure good 40% mort- 
gages, and in this way he can often find 
for his prospect a larger loan at a lower 
rate of interest than could be secured 
from a bank or building and loan asso- 
ciation. Continuing, he said: 

“T believe some of our agents are now 
using this idea direct with banks. The 
agent goes to the banker and suggests 
that perhaps he will have to lower his 
rate of interest sooner or later. If he 
will do it now it will not only create 
good will with his mortgagor, but it will 
enable the bank to have the benefit of 
mortgage insurance protection as the 
owner can now obtain this for approxi- 


mately the 1% reduction the bank 
makes: 
Mr. Austin sells considerable insur- 


ance to interns and doctors. Prospecting 
in this group is simple, especially if you 
live near a medical college or hospital. 
They are interested in clean-up and 
starting an insurance program. When 
confronted with the “I have no money” 
answer, he has made arrangements with 
a local bank for financing the first year’s 
doctor is 


premium until the young 

through the intern period and enters 
practice of medicine. This is done 
through taking a personal note from 


them which the bank accepts. 
Change of Plan Clause 


Robert E. Scott, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has done exceptionally well with the 
change of plan clause. It gives a tailor- 
made program for a_ serious, family- 
loving individual because he can have 
the maximum protection at a minimum 
cost when minimum premiums are all 
he can pay, and then, later on, he may 
use this same policy for retirement pur- 
poses after his family is educated and 
married. He has the benefit of originat 
rated age when he may convert a cost 
contract into a profit policy. 

In package selling this clause is ex- 
tremely beneficial. Mr. Scott has built 
his own life insurance program entirely 
around the change in plan clause. It has 
meant that he can carry double the 
amount of life insurance for his family 
during the early years, and, yet, be 
privileged to take advantage of original 
age, annuity rates, interest rates, etc., 
whenever he is in the position to make 
investments in premium dollars. 

William K. Whipple, Perry, Ga., dis- 
cussing package sales, stressed these 
two points: 

Check -policyholders files often for 
possibilities of the plus sales, and keep 


(Continued on Page 8) 


NO CHANGE IN DIVIDENDS 





Connecticut Mutual to Have Same Scale 
in 1947 as in 1946, Says 
President Fraser 

President Peter M. Fraser, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, addressing the centen- 
nial convention of that company in At- 
lantic City, said that recommendation 
had been made to the board of directors 
that the company have the same divi- 
dend scale in 1947 as was used in 1946. 

Mr. Fraser said the company has been 
able to invest its funds currently at a 
rate of interest slightly higher than was 
the case a year ago. He said that mor- 
tality is about ten points lower than 
for the same period of last year. 

The company is having its largest pro- 
duction year. He thought one reason is 
the greatly increased confidence of the 
public in life insurance. A prominent 
banker said to him recently: “Life in- 
surance is the best investment I have.” 





Conn. Mutual Speakers 


Speakers on panel about programming 
at Connecticut Mutual centenary con- 
vention this week, Richard E. Pille, 
chairman, were these: 

Irven M. Barker, St. Louis; Richard E. Ford, 
Toledo; Cora E. Hartvig, Los Angeles; Edward 
C. Jahn, Newark; Charles Moore, Memphis; 
Fred H. White, Buffalo. ; 

Speakers on business insurance panel, 
Elmon A. Starr, chairman, were these: 

Louis J. Fink, New York; Nathan I. Gordon, 
Cleveland; F. R. Griffin, Jr., Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam F. Kellv, Boston; Arthur S. Potwin, home 
office; A. Van Pritchartt, Memphis; Fred G. 
Reed, Chicago. 


Treasury Commendations 
Representing the United States Treas- 
ury C. H. Gilman, deputy collector, state 
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Peter M. Fraser, president, Connecticut 
Mutual (left), and Governor Baldwin, 
vice president and general counsel of 
the comnany (right), don high hats atop 
coach of 1846 vintage, year of the found- 
ing of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 


of New Jersey, presented a commenda- 
tion to the Connecticut Mutual 
payroll plans in 


for its 
operation of savings 
War Savings campaigns; 
to Peter M. Fraser, president, for patri- 
otic services in 1941-45. Presentations 
were made in Atlantic City at company’s 
convention this week. 


and an award 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


N LIFE 


t ESTABLISHED 1865 


‘OF CANADA 


| elebration 


Baldwin Pleads for 
A Strong America 


BEST WAY TO BRING SECURITY 


Also, Should Rally Smaller Nations to 
Our Side; Role of Insurance 
Discussed 


Security, American style, is still a 
new thing in the world, said Governor 
Baldwin of Connecticut, addressing Con- 
necticut Mutual’s centennial convention 
Atlantic City. Governor 
Baldwin is also vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the company. He said 
American style security is born of man’s 
faith, ingenuity and_ his 
persistence in the face of adversity. All 
these things have combined in an effort 
to exploit opportunity, the opportunity 
to make possible security with freedom. 


luncheon in 


courage and 


Discussing opponents of the American 


system, Governor Baldwin said: 
“ T e 
We admit 


that they are sincere in their thinking. 


must be fair enough to 
On the other hand, we should be just 
as sincere and just as purposeful in our 
American system. If we make this Amer- 
ican system of ours work; if we are 
willing to give up the old idea that dis- 
armament is the road to peace, and are 
willing to maintain an adequate mili- 
tary, air and naval force, not only for 
our own protection but to guarantee the 
inviolability of peace and to rally the 
support of the smaller nations to our 
side, we will have a reasonable degree 
of world security in the future. Such 
a policy constitutes a threat to no one 
but it does command respect. It is our 
insurance of peace. We can and we 
will get along with the Russians or any 
other nation if we have their respect. 
We have no right to insist upon shap- 
ing the internal policies of any other 
country. It is our right and duty to 
preserve the integrity of our own in- 
ternal affairs. Peace is essential to any 
security.” 

Industrial Relations 


situation in 
Governor 
obdurate, 
battling, 


Discussing the troubled 
industrial America today 
Baldwin said: “The era of 
entrenched management and 


violent labor leadership should be 
brought to an end. There can be no 
security without team work. The life 


insurance industry can make its greatest 
contribution when there is an increas- 
ing and expanding production that will 
bring an increasingly higher standard 
of living and make it possible for men 
to provide the best part of the security 
against death and old age for them- 
selves. Life insurance is a very definite 
integral part of our American system 
The people want it to continue to be a 
very definite integral part. This places 
on all of us in the industry a tremen- 
dous responsibility to provide this serv 
ice and this security in the way best 
calculated to meet the changing years.” 

COPPER PENNIES OF 1846 
Century-Old Coins Presented to Repre- 

sentatives of Connecticut Mutual 
at Atlantic City Convention 


All those who attended the Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s centenary convention in 
Atlantic City this week received as a 
souvenir of the company a copper penn) 
minted in 1846—the vear in which the 
company was founded. 

Getting enough of these coins to dis 
tribute to the Connecticut Mutual’s field 
force is in itself a good human interest 
story. It was not easy to find them, but 
the company’s representatives finally ac- 
complished the feat. Each coin was pre- 
sented on a card containing a message 
from President Fraser. 
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Hopkins Gen’] Agt. for 
Penn Mutual at Albany 


SUCCEEDS HARRY W. ALBRIGHT 

Former Assistant a E. P. Huttinger; 

Was First President of Penn Mutual 
CLU Association 


\. Moseley Hopkins, Jr., CLU, has 
been appointed Penn Mutual general 
agent in Albany, succeeding Harry W. 
\lbright, who resigned to become presi- 

dent of the Na- 
tional Savings 
Bank of Albany. 


Mr. Hopkins was 


formerly assistant 
to KE. Paul Hut- 
tinger, second 


vice president, in 
charge of training 
of the field force. 

Mr. Hopkins 
was gradu- 
ated from the 
Wharton School 
of the University 
of Pennsylvania 
in 1927, after 
which he joined 
the home office 
agency of the 





A. M. Hopkins, Jr. 


Penn Mutual, where he was successively 
underwriter, unit manager, and super- 
visor in charge of recruiting and train- 
ing, with a two-year interlude for the 
same work in the Nashville agency. 
During the war he became a licuten- 
ant in the Navy for two years. He was 
on duty as personnel officer at the 
Naval Air Station at Eagle Mountain 
Lake in Texas, was welfare officer at 


the Naval air transport service at Hono- 


lulu. and became aide and flag secretary 
to the commander of Fleet Air, Seattle. 
Mr. Hopkins was the first president 


Penn Mutual (¢ chartered Life Un- 


ot the 

derwriters Association. He is president 
of the Church Club of Philadelphia, a 
vestryman of St. James Church in Phila- 
delphia, member of the Pennsylvania 
Sons of the or ty 08 Seta Theta Pi 
Fraternity and Graduate Sphinx So- 
ciety. He is on the board of the Penn- 
svivania Epileptic Hospital and Colony 


l'arm 


OPENS REGIONAL OFFICE 





Vernon Hook Heads Northwestern Na- 
tional Life’s Service Office at 
Kansas City 
Northwestern 


a regional 


National Life is estab- 


lishing service office at Kan- 
serve the company’s agencies 

Missouri Valley, Western Mis- 
and Kansas areas, ©. J. Arnold, 
president, announced. Promoted to re- 
gional manager in charge of this office 
is Vernon Hook, associated with the 
company in sales and supervisory capa- 
cities for the past ten years. 

Mr. Hook joined the company in 1936 
as a member of the company’s Arkansas 
State agency, following a number of 
vears of previous sales experience in the 


sas City to 


is the 


field. After serving as supervisor in that 
agency he was appointed supervisor in 
1938 for the Texas State agency, and 
remained in that capacity until joining 
the company’s agency field service staff 
in 1944. 

The new office will be independent of 


the existing Kansas City agency. 


C. E. Brewer, Sr. to Retire; 
Long Mutual Benefit Service 


Charles E. Brewer, Sr., assistant sec- 
retary of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, will retire on July 1 
after fifty-six and a half years with the 
company. He first entered the service 
of the Mutual Benefit on November 11, 
1889, as a member of the mathematical 
department. He advanced to head the 
department’s valuation division. In 1915 
he was appointed the registrar of the 
company, then an official position, and 
head of the policy department. In 1920 
his title was changed to that of assistant 
secretary at the same time that the 
name of his deparment was changed to 
the new business department. His son, 
C. E. Brewer, Jr., is assistant superin- 
rt of agencies of Mutual Benefit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewer expect to spend 
their winters in Florida and the rest of 
the year at their home in Chatham, N. J. 





Rakow Wausau Gen’! Agt. 
For Lincoln National Life 


The appointment of G. W. Rakow as 
general agent at Wausau, Wis., for the 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, has 


been annouced by Vice President and 
Director of Agencies A. L. Dern. Mr. 
Rakow will operate in territory com- 


prised of eleven counties in central and 
northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Rakow has been engaged in life 
insurance work in Wausau for the past 
thirteen years, during the last six of 
which he held the position of assistant 
manager. Active in civic and lodge af- 
fairs in Wausau, he is a member of the 
Life Underwriters Association, the Elks 
Club, Masonic and Shrine organizations. 
He is a troop chairman of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 





BMA VETS HONOR TORRANCE 

The former service men and women 
of the Business Men’s Assurance held 
a meeting recently at the home office to 
pay tribute to J. H. Torrance, vice 
president, for his efforts in their behalf 
throughout the war. A pen set was pre- 
sented to Mr. Torrance on which the 
following inscription appeared: “In ap- 
preciation of your sincere and unselfish 
efforts devoted to our welfare—BMA 
Service Personnel World War II.” 


Phila. Ass’n President 


H. SHERIDAN BAKETEL, JR. 


H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Philadelphia 
manager, Union Central Life, has been 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. Other 
new officers are Lester S. Lamb, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and Taylor B. Glading, 
Penn Mutual, vice presidents; A. F. 
Fish, The Prudential, secretary-treas- 
urer; Charles F. Merz, executive secre- 
tary. 





PILOT LIFE PROMOTIONS 

W. L. Sharpe, treasurer, Pilot Life 
Insurance Co., has been made secretary 
and treasurer of the company; L. L. 
McAlister has been named assistant 
secretary and S. E. Tate has been ad- 
vanced to manager of the underwriting 
department. John W. Carson, vice 
president and secretary of the company, 
has resigned to become vice president 
of the Atlantic companies, comprising 
Atlantic Coal & Oil Co., Atlantic Engi- 
neering Co., Atlantic Builders Supply 
Co., Atlantic Insulation Co., all of 
Greensboro, and Atlantic Insulation Co. 
of Winston Salem. 











HOME OFFICE EXECUTIVE: 





A Top Executive Position open for the right man. Salary 
commensurate with responsibilities. Sound, Substantial Future. 
Old Company with home office in the East, writing Ordinary 
and Industrial. Experience in management, underwriting, and 
executive work required. State age, educational and business 
background. Address J. J. J.. c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








Dineen Guest at N. Y. 


Managers Annual Outing 


Robert E. Dineen, New York State 
Insurance Commissioner was the guest 
of honor at the annual outing of the 
Life Managers Association of New 
York, held at the Knollwood Country 
Club White Plains, N. Y., June 20. Mr. 
Dineen in a dinner speech referred to 
Guertin Legislation. 

In the golf tournament low gross was 
won by Alfred J. Johannsen, president 
of the managers and Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life general agent with a score of 
seventy-eight; low net was won by L. 
A. Cerf, State Mutual Life, with a score 
of seventy-three. Among the guests 
Mr. Dineen won the low gross while low 
net was Gregory Oliver, Retail Credit 
Division Director, N. Y. Other prize 
winners included: J. H. Evans, Home 
Life; J. F. McGrath, U. S. Life; pipe 
Foley, State Mutual ‘Life; W. J. Duns- 
more, Equitable Life; Shepard Homans, 
Equitable Life; Russell Larkin, Connec- 
ticut General; A. V. Youngman, Mutual 
Benefit. 





Equitable of Iowa Plans 
Quebec Convention July 1-4 


The thirty-fourth annual production 
clubs convention of the Equitable Life 
of Towa will be held in the Chateau 
Irontenac, Quebec, July 1-4. The Que- 
bec convention is the first to be held 
by_the company since 1941. 

Joint session of the agency and Presi- 
dent’s Clubs, which are the junior and 
senior clubs for agents, and of the Or- 
ganization Club, which is composed dnly 
of general agents, will be conducted 
July 1 and 2, following which the 
Agency Club will be adjourned. Mem- 
bers of the President’s and Organiza- 
tion Clubs, and their guests, will remain 
in session July 3 and 4. Ray E. Fuller, 
agency vice president, will be in charge. 

Theme of the convention is “Life In- 
surance in the Post-War World.” Ad- 
dresses will be given by F. W. Hubbell, 
president, Mr. Fuller, and a number of 
agents and general agents as well as 
other home office associates. 


JOINS FATHER’S AGENCY 


Dandridge M. Gray, son of Connecti- 
cut Mutual general agent, Henrv F. 
Gray has joined his father’s New York 
agency staff following his release from 
the Navy. The younger Mr. Gray grad- 
uated from Amherst in 1942 and imme- 
diately entered the Navy V-7 training 
program at Columbia University and 
was graduated a ensign. He saw service 
in the Pacific on a destroyer and has to 
his credit eight battle stars. He was re- 
leased recently with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (s.g.) following three and a half 
vears’ service. Currently he is undergo- 
ing training at the completion of which 
he will devote his full time to produc- 
tion. 


L. A. WOMEN’S GROUP FORMED 


Women’s organization of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los An- 
geles, formed at a recent meeting, has 
for its officers for the first year: 
Sophie Bliven, Manhattan Life, chair- 
man; Constance Wheeler, New England 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. Directors 
include Frances M. Nowell, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Muriel Bixby Clark, Pa- 
cific Mutual; Ethel M. Hyndman, Equi- 
table Society. 
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What kind of man makes the best father? The 
Life insurance companies are significantly different. 
man who leaves no stone unturned to give his Ask a Northwestern Mutual agent to tell you what 
that difference means to you. And ask a policyholder 
loved ones the priceless comfort of security — the why no other company excels Northwestern Mutual 


. : . : F in that happiest of all business relationships — old 
security of his love, the security of life insurance. customers coming back for more. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
(This is one of a series of full-page advertisements appearing in The Saturday Evening Post) 
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Conn. 


Conn. Mutual Panel 
Reviews Operations 


EXECUTIVES ANSWER QUERIES 


Investments, Underwriting, Medical and 
Other Matters Figure 
in Discussions 


The centennial convention of the Con- 
Atlantic 
anniversary 


Mutual was held in 
following 


necticut 
City this 
ceremonies in Hartford on last Friday. 


week, 


Convention headquarters were in the 
Ambassador Hotel. 
attending the anniversary that the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel was also used to accom- 


There were so many 


modate some of the representatives and 
their wives. 

The convention opened Monday with 
two panels. The first was an informal 
discussion of the company’s perform- 
ance in the past and promise of the 
future. In this discussion home office 
executives participated with George F. 
3. Smith, second vice president, acting 
as chairman. The other panel had to 
do with marketing, Edward C. Ander- 
sen, superintendent of agencies, being 
chairman. 

In the panel of the company’s opera- 
tions it was stated that in 1945 the com- 
pany’s total death claims amounted to 
$12,215,075, and of that amount $6,433,- 
337, or 52%, was left with the company 
to be paid out under income agreements. 
In contrast, thirty years ago, out of a 
total death claim of $4,613,181, only 
$95,518, or 2%, was left with the com- 
pany. 

It was stated that as the different 
fields of medicine and surgery bring 
forth new discoveries and_ techniques, 
the company endeavors to apply them 
in its selection as soon as adequate 
Statistics are available. A statement 
made during the medical and under- 
writing discussion was “the job of pre- 
selection made by the agent has more 
effect on mortality than all the rules 
of selection that we can put into opera- 
tien. 


Women and Juvenile Risks 


Discussing underwriting rules about 
women risks it was stated that a few 
months ago limits were made the same 
as for male lives up to a maximum of 
$100,000 for the company’s retention. 
More than 27% of the company’s ap- 
plicants are women. For some time the 
minimum age on children was 18 and 
they were rated at 20. The minimum 
was successively lowered to 15, 12, 
and then 5 with premium rates to cor- 
respond. Last year age went down to 
one month under the Juvenile policy. 
In 1945 the company placed 1,800. poli- 
cies for $3,000,000 after its new Juvenile 
contract was made available in April. 

Discussing the new drugs such as the 
sulfa derivatives, penicillin, it was told 
how effective they proved during the 
war in reducing death rate in types of 
infection. “However,” said a_ speaker, 
“their use is similar to other scientific 
developments in that sometimes they 
have a double action and the cure is 
worse than the disease for which they 
were given. The effect of penicillin in 
certain bone infection cases, however, 
made the company modify its selection 
in some cases.” Attention was called 
to the new Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search 
will improve mortality of all the com- 
panies 

The company’s methods of strength- 
ening its reserves were discussed and 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table (CSO) was explained. 
In answer to the question as to whether 
the new mortality table will be good 
for the business Leslie R. Martin, sec- 
ond vice president and actuary, said 
that it will be. 


“The lower interest rate—it will be 


21 


Fund and expectancy is that it, 


Mutual's | 100th Anniversary. 





somewhat higher 
some margin of 


4%—and resulting 
premiums will restore 
safety which has been narrowed be- 
cause of lower interest earnings. Divi- 
dends will be smaller in early years of 
duration and larger in later years. How- 
ever, there should be no material change 
in the net cost of insurance.” 


Some other statements made during 
the company panel discussion were 
these: 


At end of 1945 the company’s mort- 
gage loan account stood at $182,000,000, 
lare sith city loans, and representing 32% 
of the assets. At end of 1945, city mort- 
gages stood at $168,000,000, and farm 
mortgages at $14,000,000. 

During the past seven years the mort- 
gage loan account has averaged 37% of 
the company’s assets, and net interest 
return has averaged 4.17%. For 1945 
the net interest return was slightly bet- 


ter than 41/10%. 
Extend Field of Investment 


Connecticut law was changed in 1945 
to permit companies to invest up to 
5% of total assets in investments not 
previously permitted. The company has 
already made some purchases of real 
estate and of preferred stock under this 
change of law. It has also purchased 
stocks in some large banks in large 
cities. 

The Connecticut Mutual is still buy- 
ing railroad bonds. One statement made: 
“From the earning standpoint the rail- 
roads have been kind to the Connecticut 
Mutual. We have had losses and we 
have had profits, and they have about 
washed out each other. Meanwhile, we 
have had a good rate of return. We 
are watching closely for any favorable 
or adverse factor which may indicate 
a future trend, and we try to act 
promptly to gain the full advantage of 
our foresight.” 

Experience with public utilities has 
been excellent. Discussing private deals 
in utilities the company has worked out 
a number, particularly with some small, 
independent telephone companies. These 
issues may range from about $250,000 
to $5,000,000. Sometimes the company 
buys the whole issue and at other times 
joins with another company or group 
of companies. 

Up to present time Connecticut Mu- 
tual has not considered any property 
for purchase where the absolutely net 
rental was for a lease term of less 
than thirty years. “It will be our pur- 
pose to amortize these investments in 
real estate, or nearly so, during the 
terms of the leases, besides allocating 
a very yood return to the interest ac- 
count,” said a speaker. 

In 1945 the net yield on all the com- 
panv’s investments was 3.56%. On bonds 
and stocks the net yield was 3.12%. 


HONORS FOR 5; RUSH COFFIN 
S. Rush Coffin, son of Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice president of Connecticut 
Mutual, who was graduated from Con- 
necticut Wesleyan College this week, 
was president of the student body 
graduation exercises and also got a cita- 
tion for highest distinction in creative 
writing among the graduates. He is 
joining the staff of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 





AVAILABLE 


Young woman with complete life insurance 
background including estate analyses, pension 
trusts and secretarial experience desires per- 
manent connection with established organiza- 
tion. Box 1655, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











WABASH R. R. BOND PROFIT 


Connecticut Mutual Made $206,848 on 
Security of a Road Which Had 
Been Bankrupt 
In discussing railroad securities at 
Connecticut Mutual centennial conven- 
Atlantic City, Michael C. Dolak, 
financial secretary, told of the experi- 
ence with one railroad which had gone 
through bankruptcy but on whose bonds 
the company had made a profit despite 
that. He said, “many of the railroads 
went through bankruptcy, and when 
they emerged from reorganization for 
the time being their credit was impaired 
by reason of their past record. Take, 
for example, the Wabash. It had fixed 
charges of $7,500,000 before it went into 
bankruptcy and only $2,754,000 of annual 
fixed charges after reorganization. In 
1942, we bought a substantial amount 
of the new underlying bonds in a price 
range of 77 to 80. Earnings improved 
and the fixed debt was further reduced 
to $1,800,000. This issue was called at 
101% after a period of about three years, 

and we made a profit of $206,848. 

In commenting on the company’s se- 
curity portfolio Mr. Dolak said: 

“At the present time we have only two 
bond issues in any sort of trouble, 
amounting to less than $700,000, and the 
visible loss at present is around $250,- 
000. A reserve on all stocks and bonds 
not subject to amortization is estab- 
lished, covering the entire difference be- 
tween the market value and the book 
value. At the end of last vear this re- 
serve amounted to $9,000,000. At the 
end of 1945 the total assets of the com- 
pany amounted to $591,000,000. It was 
interesting to see that $145,000,000, or 
nearly one-fourth of our total assets, 
was invested in one year—1945. 


tion in 





Panel Discussion 


(Continued from Page 5) 


alert for openings for business insur- 
ance during package sale interviews. 
omen as Prospects 

William L. Maibach, Peoria, IIl., said 
that there is a reason why every woman 
should want to buy insurance. The 
principal reason is for the feeling of 
independence a policy gives her. He 
thought also that most men can sell 
more insurance to women than they do, 
and that reason is that there is not so 
much competition for the business. 

Charlton LeRoy Stone, Minneapolis, 
also told why women are good pros- 
pects. More of them have become self- 
supporting than ever before and they 
are in a position to buy. One sale leads 
directly to another as women tell each 
other about their insurance. They want 
insurance not only because of the feel- 
ing of security but also it makes it pos- 
sible for them to visit a foreign country 
or take some other trip which has long 
appealed to them. “Salary continuance” 
is regarded by many women as essential 
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Loomis Comments 
(Continued from Page 4) 


only a waste of time that no economy 
can stand for long, but a demoralizing 
psychology that leads to inertia and in- 
dolence. Management’s most serious 
problem is to retain its heart and spirit 
in the hope of overcoming this inertia. 
And let me add, the bread and butter of 
labor depends on the outcome. In all 
periods of doubt and confusion the haz- 
ard with which democracy must always 
contend is whether a majority of the 
electorate will see clearly and in time 
the rugged pillars upon which all prog- 
ress rests. Like the architects of the 
Constitution, let us exalt principle and 
subordinate rules to their proper place. 

“We must find some better ways in 
teaching, in preaching, and in practice, 
of squeezing larger streams of wisdom 
and virtue out of our great oceans of 
knowledge. From the early years of 
hardship and poverty in these eastern 
colonies, we can learn much. The vigor 
of their religion in its outward expres- 
sion was but a reflection of the sin- 
cerity of their religion within the home. 
Maybe one of the effects of our labor- 
saving devices is the tendency to shift 
to the churches too much of the respon- 
sibility for religious training that 
squarely rests upon parents at home.” 





and they can reach that goal through 
insurance. 


Social Security 


Clay M. Rhodes, Louisville, told how 
he uses Social Security in approach and 
in selling. Social Security has made 
people income conscious. 

They are willing to discuss their 
monthly incomes and to learn how those 
incomes can be augmented by insurance. 
He said many people want to buy edu- 
cational insurance when family income 
is the most important need. However, 
the sale of educational insurance often 
leads to sale of other types of insurance. 





PORTLAND, ORE. ASS’N ELECTS 

Richard Atherton, the Prudential, was 
elected president at the recent meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Portland, Ore. Other officers include: 
Ralph E. Reynolds, Aetna Life, vice 
president and Vern C, Gilbert, Equitable 
of Iowa, secretary-treasurer. Elected to 
the board of directors were: Mrs. Elma 
Easley, California-Western States: EI- 
mer F, Peterson, State Mutual and Mr. 
Gilbert. 
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Canada Life Adopts 
New Dividend Plan 


REGULAR AND EXTRA DIVIDEND 





Distribution Will Be in Two Parts; 
a Basic Dividend and an Extra 
to Be Paid as Earned 





Canada Life has adopted a new basis 
»f dividend distribution to become ef- 
fective in July. For some years, the 
‘company has followed a practice of pay- 
ng regular dividends annually with an 
extra dividend at the end of five years. 

The company now proposes to make 
an extra dividend distribution each year, 
as earned. In other words, in future 
each annual dividend (except on old 
retirement income bond contracts) will 
be made up of two parts: a basic divi- 
dend; and, when earned, an extra divi- 
dend. The basic dividend will be cal- 
culated on a scale which it is believed 
can be maintained at least for a few 
succeeding years. The extra dividend 
will serve to bring the total up to the 
maximum amount warranted by savings 
and earnings of the year. 

The new basic scale represents an in- 
crease over the previous scale for the 
majority of plans in current use; but 
on certain plans where the investment 
interest element predominates, there 
will be a reduction. 

The company states that it believes 
this new method of calculation and dis- 
tribution has distinct advantages over 
its former practice, both from the view- 
point of the policyholder and the field 
organization. It points out that there is 
an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
many policyholders and field men _ to 
look on dividend scales as part of the 
guarantees under life companies’ con- 
tracts, rather than simply a year to 
year ‘adjustment, based on the year’s 
experience, of any over-payment in pre- 
mium. As a result of this misunderstand- 
ing, a reduction in dividend distribution 
is frequently regarded with considerable 
alarm. Having this in mind, there is a 
temptation for companies to maintain 
a dividend distribution in years when 
earnings and prospects are not such as 
to warrant the distribution being made. 
On the other hand, there is a possibility 
that in order to avoid the disturbances 
which might arise from subsequent re- 
duction in dividend scale, a company 
might choose to withhold payment of a 
certain amount of the savings and earn- 
ings which could properly be distributed. 

It is the Canada Life’s hope and be- 
lief that by adopting a basic scale of 
dividends which looks as if it would 
come fairly safely within the probabili- 
ties of distribution in any year and 
then making annually an extra distribu- 
tion based on the actual earnings of 
each particular year, it can overcome 
both of these objections and be fairer 
to all parties concerned. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL SCHOOLS 


Pacific Mutual Life has conducted, 
since the first of the year, six ad- 
vanced training schools—at Atlantic 
City, Savannah, Chicago, Oklahoma 


City, Coronado and in northern Cali- 
fornia. Total enrollment has exceeded 
400 and more than 40% of these are 
ex-service men. Five day sessions were 
conducted at each point, with Vice 
President W. M. Rothaermel, Field 
Director Carter H. Bryant and Assist- 
ant Field Director John Ford in charge. 
The program for each school centered 
around Pacific Mutual’s plan of coor- 
dinated induction, training, prospecting 
and merchandising. 


WOMAN PRODUCER HONORED 
Mabel Bennett, field representative of 
Pacific Mutual Life, has been selected 
as Fort Worth’s’ most’ outstanding 
woman, for her contributions to the 
city’s civic betterment. She has been 
particularly active on the housing au- 
thority board, A member of the general 
agency of Lem C. Swinney, Mrs. Ben- 
nett has a long and successful field 
record with Pacific Mutual. 





N. Y. Insurance Society 
Reelects Its Officers 


ALSO FOUR NEW DIRECTORS 





President Lafrentz Announces Expan- 
sion Program; Borden Executive 
V. P.; Gift of Japanese Code 
Featured at the annual meeting June 
20 of the Society of New 
York was the election of four new di- 
outstanding insurance fig- 
They are Ralph H. 
professor of insurance, Co- 
lumbia University; James Elton Bragg, 
CLU, Guardian Life; Vincent Cullen, 
president, National Surety Corp., and 
Clarence J. Myers, secretary, New York 
Life. Seven other directors whose terms 
had expired were reelected as follows: 
David C. Beebe, chairman of the board, 
U. S. Aviation Underwriters; Richard 
first vice president, Fire- 
Indemnity; W. Bradford 
Harwood, chairman, American Hull In- 
surance Syndicates; Harold Junker, 
vice president, Crum & Forster; Paul 
J. Kennedy, United States manager, 
Halifax; Arthur F. Lafrentz, president, 
American Surety, and A. J. Smith, presi- 

dent, Zweig, Smith & Co. 

Arthur F. Lafrentz, American Surety, 
was reelected president at the board’s 
meeting which immediately followed the 
society’s annual meeting and so were 
his fellow officers—David C. Beebe and 
Paul J. Kennedy, vice presidents; A. 
Smith, treasurer, and Maude E. Inch, 
secretary. 

The new office of executive vice presi- 
dent was created and Director Albert G. 
3orden, retired vice president, Equi- 
table Society, was elected to that post. 
The board passed a resolution of appre- 
ciation on the outstanding record of 
Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the so- 
ciety for thirty-seven years and recently 
retired. Mr. Hardy now holds the hon- 
orary title of secretary emeritus. 


Insurance 


rectors, all 
ures, to the board. 
Bianchard, 


V. Goodwin, 
man’s Fund 


Heavy Advance Registration 

Educational Director Arthur C. Goer- 
lich reported that student enrollments 
of the past year were double that of 
the school year 1944-45, and declared 
that on the basis of the heavy advance 
registration already received, the en- 
rollment in the coming year will ex- 
ceed even pre-war records established 
by the society. 

Among the interesting items reported 
by Mabel B. Swerig, librarian, was the 
gift of the “Commercial Code of Japan,” 
received from Major W. P. Bush 
of the American of Newark, a member 
of the society, who served with the 
Army Air Force in Korea. This com- 
mercial code, Miss Swerig said, also 
includes the insurance law. Amazingly, 
the code published in 1943-44 was 
printed in both Japanese and English. 
Since both Great Britain and America 
were then at war with Japan, it might 
be inferred that the Japs were expect- 
ing total defeat of our forces and had 
prepared to enforce upon us their com- 
mercial and insurance code. 

Miss Swerig also remarked on the 
number of foreign visitors to the library 
since the cessation of the war. The 
library now has more than 52,000 books 
and pamphlets. 

high degree of optimism marked 
both meetings and President Lafrentz, 
in view of the favorable outlook, an- 
nounced a substantial expansion pro- 
gram. 


Hodder Nebraska Director 


Don Hodder, first assistant director of 
insurance for Nebraska, is slated to 
succeed Stanley Matzke as Director of 
Insurance July 1. Mr. Matzke has re- 
signed to become farm editor for the 
Nebraska State Journal. Mr. Hodder 
has been associated with the Nebraska 
Department for eight years, the past 
three of which as assistant director, He 
started as an examiner and later was 
appointed actuary. 








ALLENBAUGH 


CARL J. 


Opening of a new Ordinary agency in 
Springfield, Mass., and changes in Chi- 
cago and Des Moines have been an- 
nounced by Prudential. Carl J. Allen- 
baugh, who has been in Honolulu for 


Prudential since 1925, returns to the 
mainland as head of the Springfield 
agency. Sidney A. Kent of Des Moines 


replaces W. Stancliff Fuller who is 
retiring as manager of Chicago Ordi- 
nary, and Kent’s former post in Des 
Moines is being filled by promotion of 
Fred W. Van Rheenen of Sioux City. 

Mr. Allenbaugh is a native of Indiana 
and graduate of University of Indiana. 
Located in Hawaii for Prudential in 
1925, since 1931 he has been manager 
of the insurance department of Ha- 
waiian Trust Co., Prudential managers 


SIDNEY A. KENT 
in Hawaii. He was president of the Life 
Managers Association and Life Under- 


writers Association of Hawaii. 

Mr. Kent started as an agent in Chi- 
cago in 1924 after graduating from 
University of Montana. After six years 
in field work he was made an assistant 
manager, then appointed manager at 
Salt Lake City before being transferred 
to Des Moines in 1941. 

Mr. Van Rheenen has been connected 
with Prudential since 1933 starting in 
Des Moines where he was assistant 
manager before being put in charge of 
the Sioux City office. Graduate of the 
Agency Management School, he has 
been secretary of the Life Managers 
Club and president of the Sioux City 
Life Insurance Association. 





N. Y. Life Housing Project 
Occupancy by April, 1947 

Construction of the New York Life’s 
3,200-unit garden type apartment hous- 
ing development at Fresh Meadows, 
Queens, will be accelerated and it is 
expected that the first units will be 
available for occupancy six months 
earlier than had originally been antici- 
pated, it was announced by George L. 
Harrison, president. 

The company, which recently pur- 
chased the 14l-acre Fresh Meadows 
Country Club, previously contemplated 
that the first units of a 3,000-unit hous- 
ing project would be ready for occu- 
pancy by October 15, 1947. Additional 
land has since been acquired so that 
there will now be 3,200 units on ap- 
proximately 155 acres. Cooperation on 
the part of Commissioner Moses 
Mayor O’Dwyer, Borough President 
Burke, and other officials, has made 
it possible to speed up the entire pro- 
gram so that it is hoped that the first 
600 apartment units will be ready for 
occupancy on or about April 15, 1947. 

Of the 600 apartment units which 
will be completed first, 300 will be made 
available to veterans and 300 to the 
United Nations. This will give to the 
United Nations approximately 10% of 
the total number of apartments in 
Fresh Meadows, leaving 90% for occu- 
pancy by veterans on a_ preferential 
basis. 

While most of the buildings will be 
two or three stories in height, there 
will be a few multi-story buildings 
which, under the accelerated schedule, 
will be erected first. Architects for the 
3,200-unit project are Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley & Smith. 

Fresh Meadows will be a 
self-contained community providing 
housing at very low densities. Only 
about 20% of the area will be occupied 


155-acre 


E. M. Schwemm Chicago 


Trust Council President 


The following slate was elected by the 
members of the Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council at their recent annual 
meeting: Earl M. Schwemm, Great-West 
Life, president; J. L. Chapman, City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., vice president; 
Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mutual, treas- 
urer; Louis W. Fischer, American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., secretary. 
Howell W. Kitchell, Continental Illinois 
National Bank, is immediate past presi- 
dent. 

The nominating committee headed by 
Paul W. Cook, CLU, Mutual Benefit 
Life was composed of Louis W. Fischer, 
American National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Allan B. Hussander, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co.; George 
Huth, Massachusetts Mutual; Harve H. 
Page, Northern Trust Co. and E. B. 
Thurman, New England Mutual. 





PLANS NEW HEAD OFFICES 
The Standard Life Assurance Co., which, 
one hundred years ago established = 

self on St. James Street in Montreal, 
planning new head offices, which will . 
located at 1245 Sherbrooke St., Montreal. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 
Pacific Mutual Life reports from its 
home office, Los Angeles, a gain of 46% 
in face amount paid for the first six 


production months of this year (De- 
cember 16, 1945 through June 15, 1946) 
as compared with last year’s corre- 


sponding figure. 





by buildings, with the balance land- 
scaped with roads, park and recreation 
areas. The company stated that it 
would make a public statement at a 
later date when it is prepared to accept 
applications for apartments. 
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Conservative Life 
Of Wheeling Sold 


TEXAS GROUP GETS CONTROL 





Dallas Rupe & Son, Bankers; Frank 
McNeny, Realtor; Rogers Lacy, Oil 
Capitalist, Are Buyer's 





Control of Conservative Life of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has passed to a group 
of Dallas men, the principals mentioned 
Dallas Rupe & Son, investment 
Krank L. McNeny, realtor, and 


being 
bankers; 
Kogers Lacy, oil capitalist. They are re- 
ported to have acquired 95% of the 
$500,000 capital stock. The company has 
$50,000,000 insurance in force and assets 
of $12,000,000. 

Officers of the company under the 
new ownership, elected June 15 in 
Wheeling, are: 

President, Frank K. Rader, Dallas, 
who resigns a position as professor of 
organization and finance at Southern 
Methodist University. 

Vice president and medical director, 
Dr. FE. E. Clovis, Wheeling, who has 
long held this position with the com- 


Vice president and general counsel, 
xX. A. Ritchie, Dallas, general counsel 
for Dallas Rupe & Son. 

Secretary, H. H. Long, Wheeling, long 
with the company. 

Treasurer, Laurence Wingerter, San 
(Antonio, Tex., vice president of San An- 
tonio Transit Co., a native of Wheeling. 
Assistant secretary and _ treasurer, 
Frank L. Cornwell, Dallas, general au- 
ditor for Dallas Rupe & Son. 

Field superintendent, Ed L. Peters, 
Wheeling, long with the company. 
Chairman of the board of directors, 
Rogers Lacy. Chairman of executive 
committee, D. Gordon Rupe, Jr. 
Directors, Dallas Rupe, D. Gordon 
Rupe, Jr. R. A. Ritchie, Rogers Lacy, 


Frank K. Rader, Frank L. McNeny, and 


John W. Griffith of Longview, Tex., 
son-in-law and business associate of 
Mr. Lacy. 


Dr. Rader, the new president, a na- 
tive of Lewisburg, W. Va., holds degrees 
from the University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia and Southern 
Methodist University and was on the 
faculty of the latter school for twenty 


vears. He has been a policyholder in 
Conservative Life for twenty-eight 
years. 


Home offices of the company will be 
maintained in Wheeling, D. Gordon 
Rupe, Jr., chairman of the executive 
committee announced, but executive 
offices will be established in Dallas, 
where a Western division sales office 
will be opened, serving Texas and other 
South-western states. 


JAMISON HEADS OKLA. ASS’N 

Homer Jamison, manager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Oklahoma City, 
was elected president of the Oklahoma 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters at the 
recent annual meeting in Muskogee. He 
succeeds James Booth, recently ap- 
pointed educational director for the 
Equitable Society at Oklahoma City 
office. Stanley Bryant, New York Life, 
Lawton, was reclected first vice presi- 
dent and M. P. Johnson, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, second vice president. Hub Adams, 
Mutual Life of New York, is third vice 
president and Stewart Meyers, Great 
Southern, secretary-treasurer. 


Minn. Mutual Establishes 
Three New Gen’! Agencies 


The Minnesota Mutual Life an- 
nounces the establishment of three new 
general agencies with headquarters of 
general agents Boyd B. Hoff at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, Gordon W. Erickson 
at Alexandria, Minn., and Ralph L. 
Burch at Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. Hoff, until recently serving as 
purchasing agent with the Army, for- 
merly represented an Eastern company. 
Mr. Erickson has been in the life in- 
surance business for a period of six 
vears. Mr. Burch, who will direct the 
company’s southern West Virginia 
agency, has been an agency manager for 
the past fourteen years. 





Clarence Spencer Agency 
Moves to Trenton, N. J. 


Clarence Spencer, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, formerly located in Dutch 
Neck, N. J., has moved his offices to 
the Commonwealth Building, Trenton, 
N 


Associated with him as a special agent 
is his son, Clarence, Jr., recently dis- 
charged after twenty-three months’ 
Navy service including time spent in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Theatres. 
He was a gunnery officer and division 
officer and served on an attack trans- 
port. Clarence Spencer, Sr., has been a 
Manhattan Life general agent for more 
than ten years. 


MAY PURCHASE UP 54% 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in May showed an in- 
crease of 54% over purchases in the cor- 
responding month of last year and were 
over twice the aggregate reported for 
May in pre-war 1941, the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, Hart- 
ford, reports. Total purchases in May 
were $1,956,796,000 compared with $1,- 
267,474,000 in May of last year and $968,- 
668,000 in May, 1941. In the first five 
months of the year total life insurance 
purchases were $8,612,078,000, an_ in- 
crease of 46% over the first five months 
of 1945 and 89% over the corresponding 
period of 1941. 





NAMED SUPERVISOR OF TEXAS 

Daniel P. Cahill, with the home office 
of Manhattan Life for seventeen years, 
has been appointed supervisor for 
Texas. Prior to his appointment Mr. 
Cahill served for five years as superin- 
tendent of field services. He will make 
his headquarters at Dallas. 


L. A. SUPERVISORS ELECT 
Life Supervisors Association of Los 
Angeles, at its recent meeting, elected 
the following officers: William L. Bar- 
ber, Sun Life of Canada, president; T. 
Denton Hammond, Aetna Life, vice 
president; Charles P. Houseman, New 

England Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 





Economists to Lecture 


At Investment Seminar 


Seven educators and economists will 
lecture at the Life Officers Investment 
seminar, a project of the financial sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention, 
being held at Indiana University, July 8- 
20. These include: Lee P. Stack, vice 
president of the John Hancock and in 
charge of the company’s investment op- 
erations; Sherwin C. Badger, financial 
secretary, New England Mutual; P. P. 
Stathas, a research engineer and quali- 
fied investment analyst; Dr. P. T. Ells- 
worth, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. J. J. O’Leary, un- 
til recently economic consultant, Con- 
necticut General Life and assistant pro- 
fessor of economics Wesleyan University, 
and presently director of economic re- 
search, the Committee on Public Debt; 
Dr. W. Thomas, director, division of re- 
search and _ statistics, board of gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System; Dr. 
Gerhard Colm, assistant chief, fiscal di- 
vision, U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


JEWISH APPEAL MEETING 


Brooklyn insurance men held a meet- 
ing this week in support of the $35,000,- 
000 emergency campaign of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York to 
help rescue over a million destitute 
European Jews. Albert D. Schanzer, 
New York State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Appeals Board, was guest speaker. 
Serving on the executive committee of 
the Brooklyn insurance division of the 
appeal are Jack Warshauer, Guardian 





Life; Bernard Jaffe, Bernard Jaffe 
Agency; Arthur Rosencrans, Irvin 
Underwriting Co.; Harry Strongin, 


Consolidated Mutual Taxpayers. 


UNHURT IN LA SALLE FIRE 

Los Angeles insurance men who were 
guests at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
at the time of the recent fatal fire were 
Clarence Tookey, actuary of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. of California 
and Harry G. Burford, vice president of 
the California Agencies, Inc., California 
general agents for the Continental Cas- 
ualty Co. Both escaped unharmed, al- 
though Mr. Tookey lost most of his be- 
longings. 








EDWARD A. CRAWFORD DEAD 

Edward A. Crawford, vice president, 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
died at his home in Richmond last week. 
For some years he was in charge of In- 
dustrial production of the company. 
Prior to his death he held the office of 
administrative vice president. His widow 
and one daughter survive. 


D. J. CONNOLLY’S NEW POST 


D. J. Connolly, for the past twenty- 
eight years associated with the North- 
western National Life at Sioux City, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
established Connolly agency at Sioux 
City. 
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CONTINENTAL’S INCREASES 

Insurance in force of Continental As- 
surance reached $602,549,549 on May 31, 
Roy Tuchbreiter, president, announced, 
representing a gain of $63,113,432 for the 
first five months of 1946. 

The goal for the year was $600,000,000 
in force by the end of 1946 in celebra- 
tion of the company’s thirty-fifth anni- 
versary year. The month of May was 
the second largest month this year and 
the third largest in the history of the 
company. 





UNION CENTRAL VETS COURSE 


Twenty-one Union Central representa- 
tives, all recently returned from mili- 
tary service, attended the veterans’ re- 
fresher course at the home office in 
Cincinnati recently. This is the third 
refresher course in life insurance sell- 
ing to be held by the Union Central in 
less than a year. Plans for the three- 
day meeting were under the direction 
of Wendell F. Hanselman, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies. 





ROCHESTER :CLU OFFICERS 
W. Edward Howard has been elected 
president of the Rochester chapter of 
CLU. Other officers are Harold C. 
3ailey, vice president; Frank A. Sestito, 
secretary; Fred G. Pederson, treasurer, 
and John C. Post, historian. 
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EASTERN SALES MEETING HELD 





Lincoln National Life Top Fieldmen 
Attend Three-Day Session at 
Atlantic City 
Approximately 100 outstanding sales 
representatives of the Lincoln National 
Life attended the company’s eastern 
regional sales congress at Atlantic City 
June 24-26. This was the second of 
three regional meetings being held by 
the company this year for the first time 

since 1941. 

A. L. Dern, vice president and director 
of agencies, opened the first day’s busi- 
ness session after which A. J. McAnd- 
less, president, addressed the gathering. 
Mr. McAndless discussed company af- 
fairs in the role of life insurance in the 
national economy. 

R. G. Stagg, second vice president and 
actuary, discussed life insurance rates 
from the actuarial standpoint. The final 
session of the opening day meeting was 
devoted to a panel discussion showing 
home office underwriters in action. Dr. 
W. E. Thornton, second vice president 
and medical director, D. B. Semans, 
chief underwriter, and G. M. Bryce, 
manager new business department, par- 
ticipated in this panel. 

At the banquet held June 24, Mr. 
Dern installed club members and_ pre- 
sented awards of achievement. Mr. Mc- 
Andless addressed the company repre- 
sentatives at the banquet. 





Ordinary Sales Analysis 

Mississippi showed the greatest rate 
of increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in May, with Tennessee second 
ond Texas third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford, which has an- 
alyzed May sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, Ordinary business 
increased 67% in May compared with 
May, 1945, while Mississipni sales gained 
95%, Tennessee 93% and Texas 91%. 

For the first five months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 58% over a 
vear ago, Delaware led with an increase 
of 81%, with Kentucky and New Hamp- 
shire tied for second place, up 73% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the larger cities, Cleveland 
and Los Angeles showed the greatest 
rate of increase for May, each showing 
a gain of 78%. Detroit showed a gain 
of 75%. Philadelphia led for the five 
months with a gain of 75%. 


GREENE HEADS ST. LOUIS ASS’N 

James C. Greene, CLU, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis to succeed Ralph D. Lowenstein, 
Massachusetts Mutual at a meeting 
June 26. Other officers elected are: Ash- 
ley, John Hancock, first vice president 
and Joseph T. Peterson, CLU, Guardian 
Life, second vice president. Directors 
elected to serve for three years each 
are: Mrs. Zelma Fisher, New York Life; 
Louis C. Halley, CLU, General Ameri- 
can Life; John H. Leaver, CLU, Mutual 
Zenefit Life; William E. Rench, CLU, 
National Life of Vermont; W. Stanley 
Stuart, Great-West Life of Canada, and 
Howard I. Weber, Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 


UNION MUTUAL’S LARGE GAINS 

Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me. for May was 
76.3% greater than for May, 1945. The 
total volume of new business was greater 
than that of any previous month in the 
company’s 98-year history, President 
Rolland E. Irish announced. The total 
of paid business for the first five months 
of the year was 30.4% greater than that 
of the corresponding period a year ago. 











BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Twenty salesmen from eleven agencies 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines at- 
tended district sales training school in 
Chicago, June 3 through June 7. The 
school was under the direction of T. H. 
Tomlinson, manager of sales promotion, 
assisted by Roy A. Frowick, sales train- 
ing department. 


BUFFALO ASS’N DIRECTORS 

Four new directors of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association were 
elected for three-year terms at a recent 
luncheon meeting. They include David 
B. Adler, Massachusetts Mutual; Ray 
S. Spurr, National Life of Vermont; 
Maurice S. Tabor, Travelers; Lloyd W. 
Tooley, Phoenix Mutual. 





MARKS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

Charles E. Bieber, district manager, 
The Prudential, Oil City, Pa., is this 
month celebrating his fortieth anniver- 
sary with the company. 


MINNEAPOLIS ASS’N ELECTIONS 

Arthur McMillan, special agent of the 
Connecticut General, was elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Life under- 
writers association at the annual meet- 
ing June 20. Other officers elected were: 
W. LaVon Robison, Mutual Life of 
New York, first vice president; Fal- 
coner Thomas, Northwestern Mutual, 
second vice president; Rollo Wells, 
Northwestern National, secretary-treas- 
urer; Charles Petillon, Berkshire, state 
committeeman; Edward H. Keating, 
Equitable of New York, trustee ,and 
Harry Anderson, New York Life, chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


PEDERSON HAS IOWA AGENCY 

William R. Pedersen, recently dis- 
charged from the Navy after serving 
three years as a supply officer, has 
opened an insurance office to be known 
as the Pedersen Insurance Agency at 
Waterloo, Iowa. He recently completed 
a course at the home office of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. 
LONG BEACH GENERAL AGENT 

Thomas R. Whittington has been ap- 
pointed general agent, Long Beach, Cal., 
of the Manhattan Life. Mr. Whittington 
was formerly associated with the John 
Hancock for twelve years. 











Nearly a hundred years ago the wild cry rang 
through America. Thousands of men thrilled to 
the call of easy riches, and took the hard road 
to the golden West . . . A few succeeded, but 


most did not. 


Not long before, a new company was started 
in careful, business-like Hartford, by men who 
were not gamblers. That company was, in the 
hundred years now past, to pay to its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries nearly half as 
much money as the value of all the gold taken 


out of California. 


The dozen thoughtful men with the vision to 
found a company which would pay members and 
beneficiaries, in its first century, a sum approach- 
ing a billion dollars, were seeking no great riches 
for themselves or the company’s members. They 
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lream, on every hillside! 


sought to furnish protection against the financial 
chaos that may result from the death of a bread- 
winner. Their vision has given real financial 
security to hundreds of thousands of families. 


Their idea of the value of wealth was very 


different from that of prospectors for gold. They 
saw wealth, mutually saved and wisely invested 
over the years, as a means of carrying on the 
family life of the unfortunate in our nation, and of 
supplying income for men’s sunset years of life. 

In 1946, The Connecticut Mutual, with 


300,000 members, celebrates its Centennial. This 


institution, born of free enterprise and the vision 
of business men, goes into its second century 
with the sure knowledge that cooperation among 
free men for security and protection is a corner- 
stone of successful democracy. 
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Dr. Hutchinson Heads 
ALC Medical Section 


SUCCEEDS DR. J. M. LIVINGSTON 





Dr. Reynold C. Voss Is Named Vice 
Chairman; Dr. B. F. Byrd 
Reelected Secretary 





Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, med- 
ical director, Acacia Mutual Life, has 
been named chairman, medical section, 
American Life Convention, succeeding 
Dr. J. M. Livingston, medical director, 
Mutual Life Assurance of Canada. Dr. 
Reynold C. Voss, associate medical di- 
rector, Pan-American Life became vice 
chairman and Dr. B. F. Byrd, medical 
director, National Life and Accident, 
was reelected secretary. Dr. J. Thornley 
Bowman, medical director, London Life, 
who was program chairman, succeeds 
Dr. Voss as member of the board of 
managers. Dr. Ennion S. Williams, med- 
ical director, Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, is the newly elected pro- 
gram chairman. 

Dr. Livingston was elected to succeed 
Dr. Bowman as a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Life Insurance Med- 
ical Research Fund. Dr. Bowman’s 
term expires January 1, 1947. Delegates 
to the October meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America were elected as fol- 
lows: Dr. O. S. Randall, medical direc- 
tor, Midland National Life; Dr. Harry J. 
Laws, medical director, LaFayette Life; 
Dr. E. G. Givhan, medical director, Pro- 
tective Life; Dr. T. D. Laftry, medical 
director, Great Northern Life; Dr. Al- 
bert Tormey, medical director, National 
Guardian; Dr. Charles B. Ahlefeld, med- 
ical director, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Dr. A. J. McGanity, medical director, 
Dominion Life; Dr. A. R. McMahan, 
medical director, Columbian Mutual 
Life; Dr. Joseph W. Johnson, medical 
director, Interstate Life & Accident; Dr. 
James T. Downs, Jr., medical director, 
Fidelity Union Life; Dr. H. E. Flans- 
burg, medical director, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska: and Dr. E. B. Milam, medical 
director, Peninsular Life. 

At the opening of the thirty-fourth 
annual meeting Dr. Livingston, as chair- 
man of the sessions, introduced Claris 
Adams, president of the Convention and 
of Ohio State Life, who extended a brief 
welcome on behalf of the executive com- 
mittee. Robert L. Hogg, manager and 
general counsel of the Convention, made 
his first appearance before a medical 
section meeting in his present capacity. 

Dr. Livingston recounted briefly the 
many scientific advancements which may 
affect morbidity and mortality. He men- 
tioned the investigations being made of 
the startling claims advanced in con- 
nection with the antireticular cytotoxic 
serum of Dr. Bogomolets, of Russia. He 
also called attention to the rising in- 
cidence of deaths resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents, suggesting that an at- 
tempt be made “to determine whether 
pscho-physical factors are important 
causes.” The results, he feels, might 
be helpful in endeavoring to lower this 
increasing hazard. He concluded by 
pointing out that just as there have been 
changes in the medical picture, “so also 
must risk appraisal for insurance change 
and progress.” 


QUARTER MILLION QUALIFIER 


George Crandall, district representa- 
tive, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Sea- 
side, Ore., has been named a member 
of the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 




















PRUDENTIAL CASH AWARDS 





Over 100 Employes Receive a Total of 
$1,720 for Suggestions Approved 
During May 

Cash awards totaling $1,720 were made 
recently to 106 employes of The Pru- 
dential in recognition of suggestions ap- 
proved during the month of May by 
Robert M. Green, vice president and 
chairman of the suggestions awards 
committee. The highest award was won 
by Frederick M. Wells of Madison, spe- 
cial clerk in the mortgage loan and 
real estate investment department, sec- 
ond highest to Edward Hall of Moun- 
tain Lakes, staff assistant in Region O, 
while third place was awarded to Jack 
Huff of Westfield, supervising clerk of 
the premium receiving division. In each 
case the suggestion embraced a plan 
whereby the operation of the employe’s 
particular division might be simplified 
and made more efficient. | 

Following the presentations, Carrol 
M. Shanks, Prudential president, ad- 
dressed the prize winners. The recogni- 
tion of employe suggestions was a 
tradition in The Prudential, he pointed 
out. “We are not proud of the system 
so much,” he added, “as we are proud 
of those who make the system work— 
those who submit the suggestions.” 


DETROIT SALES CONFERENCE 

A sales conference headlining the 
weekly premium salesmen and_ spon- 
sored by the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association was held recently, with over 
300 weekly premium and Ordinary 
agents attending. 








Box 1656, The Eastern Underwriter 


TO INDEPENDENT BROKERS 
DOING A LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


A leading life insurance agency in the Grand 
Central Zone has space available for two men. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








ACACIA’S LARGE INCREASES 





President Montgomery Reports on 
Company Activities for Twenty 


Year Peri 

The seventy-seventh annual report of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 
D. C., as announced by President Wil- 
liam Montgomery, shows an increase in 
insurance in force in the past twenty 
years of 229% or to $661,363,219 as of 
April 1. Assets have increased to $148,- 
676,306, an increase of 806%. Surplus is 
now $6,750,000, a growth of 487%, while 
the number of policies in force has 
more than doubled. The company paid 
to its policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
during the sameé period a total of $104,- 
200,000, including more than $15,000,000 
in dividend payments. 

Mr. Montgomery announces that the 
present dividend scale will be continued 
for another year; the sixth consecutive 
year that this scale has been in force 
without change. 

The American Red Cross, in appre- 
ciation of the company’s services dur- 
ing the war in donating space in its 
home office building for a blood donor 
center, is presenting to the company a 
bronze plaque commemorating the con- 
tribution. Altogether 425,962 individuals 
gave 354,921 pints of their blood in the 
Acacia blood donor center. 








Persistency Leaders for 1945 


Ratpu M. Horton, Cy L. Uo. Albany, N. Y. 


Aux Mi, Kocamr, 0 0a Uy cccccsssssscsssces Baltimore, Md. 





J. Frank Homes 
Raymonp H. LARMEE 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





IrvinG D. PEISNER 


pees Los Angeles, Cal. 
— Claremont, N. H. 


ROBERT EH. BECKLEY....vucscsssesene Manchester, N. H. 


Stearns, Ky. 





LAURENCE R. FEETHAM.....ncssscsscssneeee Seattle, Wash. 


..Passaic, N., J. 





Joun R. Scowarz 





These men have been full-time agents of the Company for 

at least five years, were among the top 200 on the Com- 

pany’s annual honor roll, and had 100% persistency on all 
their outstanding business throughout 1945. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


St. Louis, Mo. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











Heads Grand Rapids Office 
Of New England Mutual 


ay 
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FRED A. LUMB 


New England Mutual Life announces, 
effective July 1, the elevation of its 
Grand Rapids office to full general 
agency status. Fred A. Lumb, CLU, 
former associate general agent of the 
company in Harrisburg, Pa. and re- 
cently released from the Navy, has been 
appointed general agent. 

The agency will serve Western Michi- 
gan, and its present offices at Grand 
Rapids, are being enlarged to accom- 
modate the increased staff. William H. 
Straham, special agent for New Eng- 
land Mutual in Grand Rapids for the 
past twenty-seven years, will be senior 
representative in the new organization. 

Mr. Lumb entered the life insurance 
business nine years ago and had 300 
consecutive weeks of new business pro- 
duction before undertaking management 
duties. In Harrisburg he was president 
of the Association of Life Underwriters, 
an officer in the Harrisburg CLU chap- 
ter, and was active in civic affairs. 

As a lieutenant in the Navy, he served 
as communication officer on the light 
cruiser U. S. S. Concord, which oper- 
ated in North Pacific waters and took 
part in the occupation of Japan. Later 
he became benefit and insurance officer 
at Great Lakes Separation Center. 





DETROIT SALES CONFERENCE 


The Detroit Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation held its annual cruise last week, 
with about 1,200 members and their fa- 
milies on board. Arthur P. Shugg, gen- 
eral agent, Union Central Life, was 
chairman of the cruise committee. 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Earning Rate on Life 
Ins. Funds at 3.07% 


DROPS TO NEW LOW IN 1945 





Combined Causes Contribute to Decline 
in Earning Rate; Compares with 
3.19% in 1944 





The net rate of investment earnings 
of the life insurance companies of the 
United States last year dropped to a 
new low at 3.07%, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. This compares with 
an earning rate of 3.19% in 1944 and 
3.61% in pre-war 1940 and is one-fourth 
less than the average earning rate in 
the 30's. 

“The continuing decline in the earning 
rate on life insurance funds has a direct 
effect on the cost of life insurance,” the 
Institution said. “This becomes clear 
when last year’s decline in the rate is 
expressed in terms of earnings lost to 
policyholders. If the previous year’s 
earning rate had still applied, the return 
on American policyholder funds would 
have been $50,000,000 greater in 1945, a 
sum which is equivalent to more than 
10% of the total dividends paid to 
policyholders. 

Effect Not Fully Apparent 

“The effect of the earning rate decline 
in the past fifteen years has not been 
fully apparent in actual policy costs, as 
there have been several offsetting fac- 
tors: the death-rate among policyholders 
has been, for a number of years, con- 
siderably below that of twenty years 
ago; the expenses of operation have 
been reduced in relation to income; and 
there have been other sources of gain, 
largely of a non-recurring nature, such 
as profit from sale of real estate and 
securities. Nevertheless in this period 
some increase in life insurance costs has 
been necessary. On the other hand, if 
the earning rate had been sustained at 
the higher level of pre-war and pre- 
depression days, policy costs today would 
be lower.” 

Adjusting Guaranteed Rates 

To meet the situation resulting from 
the long-continued decline in the rate 
of interest available on invested funds, 
many life insurance companies have re- 
duced the guaranteed interest basis of 
their new policies to a rate as low as 
234% or 2%4% in some cases, the Insti- 
tute pointed out. The reduced guaran- 
tee in the policies permits the companies 
to have a greater margin of safety for 
the future. 

“From the policyholder standpoint, the 
margin between actual earnings and 
those needed to maintain policy reserves 
is somewhat larger than indicated by 
the net earning rate,” the Institute said. 
“This is due to the fact that to fulfill 
their obligations to policyholders, the 
companies’ required earnings are on 
their policy reserves, while the earning 
rate is calculated on total assets, includ- 
ing surplus funds. 

“Further, due to the change in guar- 
anteed interest basis on new policies by 
many companies, the average interest re- 
quired on reserves is progressively de- 
clining.” 

Combined Causes 

The decline in the earning rate last 
year was due primarily to the continued 
flow of life insurance funds into United 
States Government securities, to the 
large scale refunding of corporate secur- 
ities on a lower interest basis and to 
the low return available on new issues 
and open market securities generally. 

So long as the government’s war 
financing needs were paramount, the In- 
stitute said, the life insurance compa- 
nies had little opportunity for broaden- 
ing their investment outlets and improv- 
ing their earnings’ position. Currently, 
they are making progress to this end. 
The life companies will be a chief source 
of mortgage money in the period of 
home construction that lies ahead; they 
are undertaking and projecting large 


Made Assistant Secretary 
Of Northwestern Mutual 





ARCH C. CLARK 


Arch C. Clark has been appointed as 
an assistant secretary of the North- 
western Mutual Life, succeeding the late 
Harry R. Ricker. Mr. Clark started in 
the secretarial department of the com- 
pany in 1910 and was transferred the 
following year to the policy change di- 
vision where he has been supervisor 
since 1923. He will now be in charge of 
the policy change and conversion divi- 
sions. 

Considered an authority on option 
settlement plans for the payment of life 
insurance policy proceeds, Mr. Clark 
has addressed agency meetings through- 
out the country and has spoken at the 
recent veterans’ refresher schools con- 
ducted by the Northwestern Mutual. He 
has been active in the Northwestern 
Mutual Supervisors Association, the 
Northwestern Mutual Credit Union and 
is a past president of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of Northwestern Mutual em- 
ployes. 





Life Insurance Benefits 


Paid Rise This Year 


American policyholders and_benefici- 
aries received $236,574,000 in April from 
their life insurance companies, bringing 
to $974,160,000 the total of such pay- 
ments in the first four months of the 
year, according to a report by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. So far this 
year, they have averaged yearly $15,- 
000,000 more per month than in 1945. 

April payments were 8% greater than 
in the corresponding month last year 
and the four months’ payments were up 
$58,537,000, or 6%. Largest part of the 
increase was in the payment of policy 
cash surrender values for emergency 
uses. These were up 55% over April 
last year. For the first four months, 
they were up 44%. Calls for surrender 
values are still only about half the pre- 
war level. 

Death benefit payments, accounting 
for nearly half of the payment total, 
were smaller in April, both in compari- 
son with the preceding month and with 
the corresponding month in 1945. For 
the first four months death benefit pay- 
ments were still slightly larger than in 
the corresponding period last year, 
when war death claims were accounting 
for over 10% of the total claims. 





scale housing operations on an owner- 
ship basis; in some states legislation 
has been adopted enabling them to in- 
vest a limited portion of their assets in 
improved real estate; and they are ex- 
ploring the possibility of broadening 
their investment in preferred stocks. 


Great Britain’s Life 
Business Gains in 1945 


PREMIUM INCOME 5% GREATER 





Death Benefit Payments Lower; Earn- 
ing Rate on Invested Funds 
Is Maintained 





Life insurance in Great Britain in 
1945 showed an increase both in owner- 
ship and benefit payments, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports, summarizing 
the experience of British companies do- 
ing a substantial portion of the coun- 
try’s business. 

Total premium income of these com- 
panies last year was 5% greater than in 
the previous year and 26% greater than 
in pre-war 1939. Total policy reserves, 
representing the accumulated funds of 
the pclicyholders, have shown corres- 
ponding increases both in the year and 
since 1939, 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries for death benefits, matured en- 
dowments and surrender value payments 
totaled slightly more during the year 
than in 1944 and were about 7% greater 
than in pre-war 1939. Death benefit 
payments were down in 1945, due to the 
decline in war losses after V-E Day. 
They were still 10% greater than in 
1939, reflecting the growth of the busi- 
ness since then. Matured endowments 
increased 3% in 1945 and were 18% 
greater than in 1939. 

Policy cash surrender value payments 
increased sharply during the past year, 
as readjustment needs of the early post- 
war days created emergency situations. 
The 1945 total was 41% greater than 
that for 1944, although still only about 
half the total of pre-war 1939. 

The British life insurance companies 
last year maintained their earning rate 
on invested funds, the 1945 rate of 
those companies which reported averag- 
ing 3.81% in the year the war started. 

There was little change in the expense 
ratio of the British life insurance busi- 
ness in 1945, the ratio of expenses to 
premium income being slightly lower 
than in the previous year for Industrial 
insurance and slightly higher for Ordi- 
nary insurance. In both cases the ratio 
was lower than pre-war. 


Equitable Production 
Analysis of Ex-servicemen 


Ex-servicemen producers who have 
returned to the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society are apparently more than 
holding their own, according to a pro- 
duction analysis made of a sample group 
of returnees. The analysis was based on 
the pre-war and post military service 
records of twenty-four Equitable pro- 
ducers who completed a home office re- 
fresher course last December and then 
reentered the insurance field. 

The results showed that average pro- 
duction for the group for the first four 
months of this year, as compared to the 
group’s last pre-military service year, 
was up 40%. Fourteen of the twenty- 
four are doing business at a rate greater 
than their last pre-service year, five 
are doing less, and five about the same. 
In the last pre-service year, the group 
wrote about $4,300,000 of business; now 
they are writing at the rate of about 
$6,100,000 for 1946. 

The analysis was made in an effort 
to gain an indication as to whether or 
not the veteran lost ground as a pro- 
ducer because of war service. To date, 
128 returning veterans have passed 
through the Equitable refresher course. 


GAIN OF 49% REPORTED 

The American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines, experienced during May the 
largest month of paid for business in the 
entire history of the company, accord- 
ing to a report by H. S. McConachie, 
vice president. Paid for business showed 
a gain of 49% over May 1945 and that 
as of May 31 the company showed a 
gain for the year of 57% over the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Now Ass’t General Agent 





H. BENNET BERWICK 


H. Bennet Berwick, supervisor in the 
Grand Rapids agency, Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent there, according to an an- 
nouncement by General Agent Raleigh 
R. Stotz. Prior to joining the Mutual 
Benefit last July, Mr. Berwick had been 
with the Manufacturers Life of Canada 
for twenty-four years. At the time of 
his resignation he was supervisor of that 
company’s home office field service 
division. 





AETNA ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 





“How to Insure a Successful Film Show- 
ing” Believed to Be First of 
Its Kind Published 
A new booklet, “How to Insure a 
Successful Film Showing,” has just been 
published by the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., and is being made available to 
agents of that organiaztion in connection 
with the showing of Aetna educational 

films. 

The new Aetna booklet is believed to 
be the first of its kind which covers the 
subject of staging a successful motion 
picture showing in its entirety. 

Among the subjects covered in the 
Aetna booklet are selecting the room, 
placing and operating the projector, test- 
ing the equipment, use of different sizes 
of lenses, and general hints on lighting, 
ventilation and programming. 





Manhattan Life’s May Gains 


The May 1946 paid-for of the Man- 
hattan Life totaled $4,020,468, the sec- 
ond largest in the company’s history, 
and showed a gain of 50% over the May 
1945 figure of $2,677,905, according to 
a home office announcement. Exceeded 
only by the December 1941 paid-for, the 
May figure this year represents the 
largest peacetime paid-for figure in the 
history of the company. Insurance in 
force on June 1 this year stood at an 
all time high of $160,810,389, as com- 
pared with 1148,312,024 at the end of 1945. 


ROCHESTER ASS’N SPEAKERS 

Life insurance and its relation to the 
community were discussed by five civic 
leaders at a recent luncheon meeting of 
the Rochester Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Mayor Samuel B. Dicker spoke 
on “Life Insurance in the Community”; 
Raymond N. Ball, president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Co., discussed “The 
Relation of Life Insurance to Our 
Economy”; Mark Ellington, president, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
spoke on “The Relation of Life Insur- 
ance to Education.” “The Viewpoint of 
Industry” was discussed by Archbold H. 
Robinson, assistant treasurer, Eastman 
Kodak Co. and Bishop Bartel H. Rein- 
heimer of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Rochester talked on “The Importance of 
Organized Religion.” 
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Penn Mutual Sets Up 
Policyowners Bureau 


FRANK B. RUNYON IN CHARGE 


Plans to Establish Closer Relations With 
Policyholders and Improve 
Company Service 

Penn Mutual Life has organized a 
Policyowners Service Bureau “to estab- 
lish a closer and more personalized liai- 
son between the company and its half- 
million policyowners and to develop 
speedier responses to public inquiries, 
requests, suggestions and criticisms.” In 
a statement the company says: 

“The newly created Bureau will im- 
prove company service and ensure more 
effective assistance and spcial considera- 
tion to individual insurance problems. 
Inauguration of the bureau—one of the 
most significant innovations in the com- 
pany’s 99-year-history—will assure im- 
proved public relations and lead to a 
closer bond between officials and the en- 
tire policyowner group. A broad-gauged 
plan for handling public correspondence 
will be implemented with supplementary 
research designed to combat lapsations 
of policies through the adoption of im- 
proved conservation measures. Periodic 
tabulations and studies of types of ques- 








FRANK B. RUNYON 


tions or complaints will be made with 
appropriate recommendations to inter- 
ested department heads. 

“In its more flexible approach to pub- 
lic inquiries, the new bureau will cut red 
tape and facilitate the handling of insur- 
ance problems which naturally arise in a 
company with more than two billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force and almost 
three-quarters of a million policies in 


effect. Believing that a great deal of 
public confusion concerning insurance 
can be traced to the technical terms 


used in insurance letters, a comprehen- 
sive study of all company correspond- 
ence will be made in order to make 
certain that every reply is not only 
courteous but completely responsive to 
the policyowner’s problem or question.” 

An outgrowth of the company’s War 
Service Bureau, which demonstrated on 
a smaller scale the value of special serv- 
ice and consideration in unusual situa- 
tions, the new Policyowners Service Bu- 
reau will be in charge of Frank B. Run- 
yon, director of special services. 

Mr. Runyon has been in life insurance 
many years, starting during college days 
in order to continue his undergraduate 
studies. A veteran of the first World 
War, he rose to the rank of captain 
and at the end of the war was Personnel 
Adjutant of the 15th Division. During 
the recent war, he authored and edited 
“Answers to Servicemen’s Questions,” 
“Now That You’re Out of the Service” 
and several other War Service publica- 
tions. 

In announcing Mr. Runyon’s appoint- 
ment and the establishment of the new 
bureau, John A. Stevenson, president of 
the company, said: “I am certain that 
the need for and the importance of this 
bureau is recognized by all. It will make 
a most important contribution to the 
progress of the company which depends 
so much upon the good will and pride 
of association on the part of its policy- 


” 


owners, 
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Travelers Change 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the country and among leaders in 
agents’ organizations. 

He has also served as chairman of 
the insurance committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
and has been active in Chamber of 
Commerce work in Hartford. Other 
civic organizations which have had his 
active attention have been Kingswood 
School, private preparatory school in 
Hartford, which he has served as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and the 
Hartford Dispensary, of which he has 
been a director. He is also a director 
of the First National Bank of Hartford, 
Sanborn Map Co., Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. and Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc. 


O’Donnell Buffalo Head 
Equitable Life of Iowa 





ALLEN T. 


O’DONNELL 


Allen T. O’Donnell has been appointed 
general agent for the Equitable Life of 
Iowa in Buffalo. 

Mr. O’Donnell entered the insurance 
business as an agent of the Canada Life 
in June, 1937. In 1940 he was made 
brokerage manager of the Hoey & Elli- 
son Agency, Inc., general agents here of 
the Equitable of Iowa. 


The Commercial Life announces the 
appointment of Ernest J. Jackson as 
manager at Sudbury, Ontario, and of 
James G. Campbell as manager of the 
Toronto agency. 








We've Wiouwd..:. | 


JAMES F. Mac GRATH, Jr. | 


General Agent 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Is Now Located At 


84 WILLIAM STREET 


CORNER MAIDEN LANE 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Suite 600 — Telephone: HAnover 2-5670 


Experienced and Efficient Brokers’ Service 

















HEARD on the WAY 








E. William Phillips, who has retired 
as general manager for Great Britain 
of the Manufacturers Life, to which 
post he is succeeded by Charles F. 
Wood, is one of the best known field 
managers in London. Commencing his 
career with the Prudential Assurance in 
London in 1908 he worked in its invest- 
ment department until 1915. He qualified 
as a Fellow of the Institute of Actu- 
aries at the age of 21. During World 
War I he was twice mentioned in 
despatches and was awarded the Order 
of the British Empire (Military Divi- 
sion). From 1918 to 1925 he was assist- 
ant actuary of the Wesleyan & General 
Assurance Society. 

Mr. Phillips joined the Manufacturers 
in May, 1925 when the company began 
operations in Great Britain and was 
appointed manager for Great Britain in 
May, 1935. He built up a fine organi- 
zation, 

Mr. Phillips held many positions with 
the Institute of Actuaries. He is also 
a barrister-at-law, a Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, a Fellow of 
the Incorporated Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation and a past chairman of the 


British Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. He intends to practice as a 
barrister. 


Charles F. Wood began his insurance 
career with the Commercial Union As- 
surance Co. in May, 1922, and joined 
Manufacturers Life in May, 1929. In 
1935 he went into the agency manage- 
ment field in Great Britain for the com- 
pany. He is a Fellow of Institute of 
Actuaries, a member of its Council and 
deputy chairman of its hoard of ex- 
aminers. In 1934 he attended the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries in Rome. 


New England Mutual Life entertained 
450 members of the Special Libraries 
Association at an open house and tea 
at the home office June 13. President 
George Willard Smith and other com- 
pany officials welcomed guests of the 
thirty-seventh annual convention from 
the United States, Canada and Australia, 

Miss Jeannette Smith, company li- 
brarian, served as hostess with Miss 
Abbie Glover, librarian of the Boston 
Insurance Librarian Association and 
local representative of the National In- 
surance Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. Miss Smith wore her 
mother’s wedding gown, and the others 
in the reception line were dressed in 
original period costumes of the nine- 
teenth century. 

A violinist and pianist, also gowned in 
original period clothes, entertained as 
refreshments were served. Eight home 
office girls in Priscilla Alden and 
Martha Washington costumes assisted, 
and an exhibit of early American furni- 


ture, pewter, china and Sandwich glass 
helped to enhance the colonial atmos- 
phere. 

After tea, specially trained guides 
conducted small groups on a tour of the 
building, giving particular attention to 
the company’s library and to the law 
library, where Frank G, Day is in 
charge. 

At the June 14 breakfast session of 
the Insurance Librarians and the Libra- 
rians of the Business Branch of Public 
Libraries, the New England Mutual’s 
Players Club presented a skit entitled 
“How the Public Business Librarians 
Can Help Their Insurance Clientele,” 
written and directed by Robert D. 
Fleischner of the agency department. 


The National Exhibition of Advertis- 
ing and Editorial Art, held in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, featured two- 
color photographs from “The State of 
Maine’s Best Seafood Recipes,” a cook- 
book which the Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me., has distributed to its 
policyholders this year in conjunction 
with the State of Maine Development 
Commission, 

Uncle Francis. 





ARTHUR E. FISHER DEAD 


Insurance Superintendent of Saskatche- 
wan for More Than Thirty Years 
Retired on January 1 


Arthur E. Fisher, who was Insurance 
Superintendent for the Province of Sas- 
katchewan for more than thirty years 
when he retired on January 1, died early 
Wednesday of last week in a_ hospital 
vhere he had been for about three 
weeks following an operation. He was 
in his seventieth year. 

Mr. Fisher was the senior insurance 
supervisory official in point of service 
on this continent and he had a wide 
acquaintance both in Canada and United 
States. Native of Ontario and graduate 
of University of Toronto, he went to 
Western Canada and taught school for 
a few years. In 1909 he was appointed 
district manager for Mutual Life of 
New York, a position he held until his 
appointment as Superintendent of In- 
surance in 1913. He was also Fire Com- 
missioner from 1916, took over the ad- 
ministration of the Companies Insnec- 
tion and Licensing Act and in 1937 he 
was named registrar under the Security 
Frauds Prevention Act. 

3est known for his achievements in the 
field of cooperation in insurance mat- 
ters, Mr. Fisher called the first confer- 
ence of Insurance Superintendents of 
the four western provinces in 1914. 





Dr. S. J. Newton Magwood has been 
appointed medical director of the Con- 
tinental Life, Toronto. 
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Canada Bars Some Cos. 
Which Insure by Word 


ACTION BY SUPT. FINLAYSON 





Postal L. & C., Kansas City, and Pru- 
dence Mutual Benefit Ass’n, Jer- 
sey City, Two of Insurers 





A number of insurance companies in 
the United States are barred from using 
the Canadian mails, and a still larger 
number have been told to issue no more 
This is 


Sook report on in- 


policies to Canadian citizens. 
revealed in the Blue 
surance in Canada, which 
issued by G. D. Finlayson, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance for Canada, and 
which, in 941 pages, gives a complete 
summary of all insurance operations in 
1944. 

The list of organizations against which 
orders prohibiting the use of the Canad- 
ian mails have been issued is as follows: 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis; 
American Travelers Association, Indian- 
apolis; Associated Acjusters, Milwau- 
kee; Burbank Mutual Life & Benefit 
Association, Los Angeles; Capital Mu- 
tual Benefit Association, Denver; Min- 
nesota Commercial Men’s Association, 
Minneapolis; Pioneer Mutual Benefit 
Association, Phoenix; Postal Life & 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Pru- 
dence Mutual Benefit Association, Jer- 
sey City; Sterling Casualty Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 


has been 


Ralph Engelsman Speaker 
At Huber Agency Meeting 


Future business will depend to a great 
extent on our leadership which I think 
is not too good at the present, Ralph 
Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, New York, said at a meeting of 
the Solomon Huber Agency, Home Life 
of New York, last week. Commenting 
on the future of business he said, I 
think that that will depend upon a great 
deal more competition among compan- 
ies, not for rates, but for services and 
ideas to render the public. Our busi- 
ness has not progressed the way it 
should in the last 15 years, or 20, 30, 40 
years. 

“In selling life insurance,” Mr. En- 
gelsman said, “we are dealing with hu- 
man beings and that has more to it than 
normal selling circumstances; that is, 
more to it than the sale of life insur- 
ance. One thing I have found about 
people, that has to do with savings, re- 
tirement and setting up estate plans, is 
this: The successful man_ suddenly 
thinks that he is a superman; that he is 
different; that he is the source of wis- 
dom, and, of course, that is the time 
that he has to worry. I find that when 
a man gets to a point like that he is in 
a very dangerous position.” 

Following the meeting representatives 
of the agency and several guests at- 
tended a luncheon at the Murray Hill 
Hotel in honor of Mr. Huber’s fortieth 
birthday. 


MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

Cornelius J. McCole of the Scranton 
agency, Mutual Life of New York, led 
all company fieldmen in the country in 
volume of insurance sold during May, 
Roger Hull, vice president and manager 
of agencies, announced. The Scranton 
agency is managed by John H. Black- 
man, Jr. In the number of paid applica- 
tions Henry Burich of the Minneapolis 
agency, managed by W. LaVon Robison, 
was the leader. 





PAN-AMERICAN AWARD 
Leading the Pan-American’s field or- 
ganization in the number of earned 
prize credits during the last President’s 
Month Campaign the Hinkle Agency of 
Pennsylvania qualified for the 1946 
President’s Honorary Award. 


Dr. D. S. Pepper Advanced 


Dr. D. Sergeant Pepper has been 
made assistant medical director of the 
Provident Mutual Life. Doctor Pepper 
is a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Undergraduate and Medical 
Schools. During the war he served in 
the Army Medical Corps and was dis- 
charged with the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel. He is the author of a number of 
articles on medical subjects in current 
medical journals and has been employed 


by the Provident since the beginning of 


this year. 


FORMER HOME OFFICE SOLD — 
The former home office building of 
the St. Louis Mutual Life, a three-story 





and basement former residence has been 
sold for an indicated price of $75,000. 
The building has been unoccupied for 
about a year. 


MADE CAL.-WESTERN UNIT MGR. 


Ross K. O’Leno has been appointed 
unit manager of the San Diego agency 
of California-Western States Life, 
Robert E. Murphy, vice president and 
manager of agencies, announced. Mr. 
O’Leno joined the company as a sales 
representative in 1944. He is a member 
of the President’s Top Ten list of paid 
pro rata leaders for 1946 to date. 





URGE INDUSTRIALS UNIONIZE 

Organization of all industrial life 
agents in the country into one big union 
was urged at the recent annual meeting 
in St. Paul of the International Union 
of Life Insurance Agents. This step 
was recommended by Leo Feiman of 
Milwaukee, Edward Rice of Kenosha, 
Wis., founder of the union, and Cy Bur- 
lingame of Milwaukee, editor of the 
union’s publication. 








closely with brokers, furnish 
them solve problems for their 


insurance. 
















In many cities throughout the 
country Connecticut General bro- 
kerage specialists are working 

ing information for them, helping 


clients, suggesting saleable uses for 


These Connecticut General brokerage specialists bring a 


wide experience to their work. 


They bring, too, the advantage of 


the broad facilities of the Connecticut General organization for 
handling all forms of life, accident, health and retirement plans, 


both individual and group, to meet personal or business needs. 


Their own technical knowledge is further backed up by Connect- 


icut General’s Advisory Bureau. 


For accurate, complete 


and prompt handling of your prob- 


lems, call the EXTRA man in your organization. You will find 


him at your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ANDO 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 





Carl Heye Dies at 76; 
Former Guardian Head 


STARTED WITH CO. AS CLERK 





Made Chairman in 1940 and Consulting 
Director in 1944; Served 
Guardian 57 Years 





Carl Heye, consulting director and 
former president of Guardian Life of 
New York, died at his home in White 
Plains, N. Y., on Saturday, June 22, in 
his seventy-sixth year. 

Born in Quakenbrueck, Germany, Mr. 
Heye attended the Realgymnasium in 





CARL HEYE 


that city. In 1889 he came to America 
and in that year began his long associa- 
tion with the Guardian. Starting as a 
clerk in the actuarial department, he 
was appointed assistant secretary of the 
company in 1898. Thereafter he pro- 
gressed through the offices of secretary, 
vice president and secretary, and in 
1921 was elected president of the com- 
pany, a position he held for nineteen 
years. In January 1940, having declined 
re-election to the presidency, he was 
appointed chairman of the board, and 
continued in that capacity until his ap- 
pointment as consulting director in 
1944, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 


Mr. Heye was a graduate of New 
York University having received his 
LL.B. degree from that institution in 
1905. 


For many years, Mr. Heye was closely 
associated with the activities of Lenox 
Hill Hospital. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of that institution 
from 1906, and served as secretary from 
1906 until he resigned from that office 
in 1943. He was also a director and 
member of the finance committee of the 


Lenox Hill Hospital Nurses’ Aid So- 
ciety, Inc. 
Mr. Heye is survived by his wife, 


Charlotte Busing Heye; a son, Carl W.; 
a daughter, Miss Marianna Heye, and 
two sisters, Mrs. Ida Strangmeier and 
Mrs. Marie Halle. 





HANCOCK GROUP APPOINTMENTS 

The Group department of the John 
Hancock announces the following ap- 
pointments: Fred S. Higgins Guillou 
has been appointed Group home office 
representative at Columbus; ,Richard A. 
Grout has been appointed Group an- 
nuity sales representative at the home 
office; Charles A. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed Group home office representa- 
tive at Kansas City; Robert J. Monahan 
has been appointed Group home office 
representative at Los Angeles; William 
P. White, Jr., has been appointed Group 
home office representative at New York 
City, and William P. Northey has been 
appointed Group home office representa- 
tive at Chicago. 
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THIS ISSUE IN 
This issue of The 


writer is in two 


TWO PARTS 
Eastern Under- 
Part II being 
annual Casualty-Surety 
Edition featuring experi- 
various lines for 1945, 


parts, 
this paper’s 
Salesmanship 
ence data on the 
bpth country-wide and New York State, 
and a cross section of the latest trends 


in the business. 





1945 CASUALTY-SURETY RESULTS 
ANALYZED BY NATIONAL 
BUREAU 
The Casualty Insurance Expense Ex- 
hibit, released June 27 by the National 


Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers containing an analysis of the 
1945 country-wide results of eighty 


stock companies licensed in New York, 
indicates that despite the problems and 
pressure of a momentous war year 
these carriers produced net written pre- 
miums last year of $928,074,461—the 
largest volume they have ever reported 
for a single year. Companies and agen- 
both are to be congratulated on 
this excellent result, produced in the 
face of rate decreases in some lines and 
an almost complete halt in Government 
war projects business. 

It is significant that the 1945 under- 
writing profit- to Federal income 
and excess profits taxes—was 2.2% of 
earned premiums compared with the 
88% profit reported by the stock com- 
panies in 1944 and tht 13.3% shown in 
1943. In compensation, the 
largest line written from a_ volume 
standpoint, the profit was 2.9% com- 
pared with 6.8% in 1944. Fidelity and 
surety lines again experienced a profit- 
able year, their over-all gain from un- 
derwriting being respectively 14.4% and 
28.7% and 36.7% 
in 1944. The record of personal A. & H. 
insurance was also outstanding, profit 
16.1% for accident and 3.6% for 
compared with 19.6% and —.9% 


cies 


prior 


workmen’s 


42.2% compared with 


being 
health, 
in 1944, 
The big headache in the casualty 
field last year was in the automobile 
lines and in this connection the Na- 
tional Bureau points to certain abnor- 
mal factors that should be considered 
in interpreting the 1945 results—particu- 
larly the loss ratios. Noting that total 
net written premiums in auto liability 
were higher than in any year prior to 
1941, amounting to $212,389,480, the bu- 
this gain both to an 


reau attributes 


increase in number of insured car own- 


ers and to rate increases which became 
effective when gasoline rationing was 
terminated in the latter part of 1945. 
However, instead of a profit, this line 
produced an underwriting loss of 54% 
last year and little hope is held that it 
will get “out of the red” this year. The 
accident trend has been mounting ever 
since V-J Day and the rate level has 
not kept pace with increases in losses. 

As to auto P.D. and auto collision, 
the observation must be made that un- 
derwriting losses were materially higher 
than in 1944, and since the cost of 
replacements is still high, there is every 
likelihood that adverse conditions in 
these lines will continue for some time. 





EXPANDING LIFE INSURANCE IN- 
TENSIFIES INVESTMENT NEEDS 
Close of the half-year at the end of 

this week will find the American people 

owners of life insurance in legal re- 
serve companies to an amount the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance estimates will 
reach $163 billions, a new top figure. 

This is an increase of $8 billions since 

the beginning of the year, the largest 

for any similar period in the ‘history of 

The extent to which the 

turning to life 


the business. 
American people are 
insurance is shown in the purchase of 
new insurance during this first half of 
the year amounting to $11 billions, which 
is nearly half again as large as in the 
first half of last year and twice as large 
as in the first half of pre-war 1941. 

Insurance company management is 
constantly alert to the responsibilities of 
trusteeship in having so large a share in 
the financial security of the American 
people. Management aims to maintain 
the high standards of soundness of this 
insurance protection while keeping its 
cost to policyholders as low as condi- 
tions and experience will permit. It be- 
comes increasingly important that the 
reserves back of this protection shall be 
invested at adequate rates of interest 
which is the reason company manage- 
ment has been so outspoken on govern- 
ment policy of keeping interest rates at 
artificaily low levels. With so large a 
proportion of insurance assets invested 
in government securities at minimum 
rates and new funds in increasing vol- 
ume to put to work, life insurance com- 
panies are expanding their housing in- 
vestment commitments to increase their 
net interest earnings. 











STEVENSON 


E. 8: 


E. B. Stevenson, executive vice presi- 
dent of National Life and Accident of 
Nashville, was recently reelected to the 
board of Vanderbilt University. Mr. 
Stevenson was chosen by ballot among 
the alumni of the university, it being 
the practice to have two members of 
the board chosen in this manner. Mr. 
Stevenson was similarly chosen for his 
previous term on the board. Prior to 
that, he served as president of the Van- 
derbilt Alumni Association. At the or- 
ganization meeting of the new board 
he was chosen a member of its finance 
committee. In addition, he is serving 
on a committee which is drafting plans 
for a $2,000,000 gymnasium and audi- 
torium. 

ee Ge 

Dr. George M. Modlin, head of the 
school of business administration of the 
University of Richmond, has _ been 
elected president of that institution, 
succeeding Dr. Frederic W. Boatwright 
who retired recently after filling the 
presidential post for more than half a 
century. As head of the school of busi- 
ness administration, Dr. Modlin became 
well known to members of the Virginia 
insurance fraternity as a result of the 
inauguration of insurance schools at the 
institution conducted under his super- 
vision. 

* * x 

T. A. Phillips, president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life; A. B. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent St. Paul Fire & Marine, and Jule 
M. Hannaford, Jr., resident vice presi- 
dent, Marsh & McLennan, have been 
named directors of thé St. Paul Com- 
munity Chest. Mr. Hannaford also has 
been reelected treasurer of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Minnesota. 


* * * 


E. A. Roberts, president, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, was the principal 
sneaker at the meeting of the seventh 
district Gyro convention at St. Paul re- 
cently. Mr. Roberts is a past president 
of Gyro International. 


* * * 


Frank Howland, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Memphis, is the new 
president of the Notre Dame Alumni 
Association of Memphis and the Tri- 
States area, which comprises Arkansas, 
Mississippi and west Tennessee. 

k * x 


Samuel P. Weaver, president of Great 
Northwest Life Insurance Co., Spokane, 
and Professor Constitutional of Gon- 
zaga University, has received degree of 
Doctor of Literature, at Gettysburg Pa. 
College. 





Governor Horace A. Hildreth, member 
of board of directors, Union Mutua! 
Life, Portland, Me., won the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Maine at 
the primary election, June 17. Gov. Hil- 
dreth, who seeks re-election to his sec- 
ond term as Governor, joined the Union 
Mutual as a director in February, 1943. 

* * x 


William S. Newell, president of the 
Bath Iron Works of Bath, Maine, and 
a director of Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., will accompany several Con- 
gressional members of the President’s 
Atomic Bomb Evaluation Committee to 
Bikini Atoll for the atomic bomb tests 
July 1. 


* * * 


John A. Riley, special agent of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, has returned to 
his field in western New York following 
service in the Army. He is associated 
with State Agent Henry O'Loughlin 
with headquarters in the Lincoln Alli- 
ance building in Rochester. 

oe” oe S 


Robert L. Van Cleve, who was gradu- 
ated from University of Southern Cali- 
fornia on June 15, is third genera- 
tion of his family to win his degree 
from that institution. His grandfather, 
Rae G. Van Cleve, was a member of 
the class of 794. His father, Harry R. 
Van Cleve, was graduated in the class 
of ’21 and now is one of the leading 
associates in the John W. Yates general 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life specializing in estate planning. His 
mother was a member of the class of 
’23. His twin brother, Harry, will gradu- 
ate from the same university next Feb- 
ruary. His grandmother entered U.S.C.’s 
School of Music in 1893 and was one 
of the founders of Alpha Chi Omega 
Sorority on the campus. 

* ok x 


Col. L. W. Sweetzer, preceding World 
War II Pacific Coast manager for As- 
sociated Aviation Underwriters, has 
been released from duty with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, after four years of 
service, and has returned to his position 
as Pacific Coast manager. Colonel 
Sweetzer entered the Army in 1941, 
and served in the European theater as 
well as in the Southwest Pacific and 
West Pacific areas. He flew Spitfires 
for the RAC in combat, and was an 
Army Air Force observer at the Battle 
of Iwo Jima. He is the possessor of 
the Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Bronze Star Medal, Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon and a French Army brevet. 

x x x 


George Van Wagenen, general agent 
of Minneapolis, was host to a large 
group of his agents at a three day out- 
ing at Eagle Nest lodge, on Cutfoot- 
Sioux lake in the wilds of northern 
Minnesota. Fishing provided the chief 
sport. The Van Wagenen party is an 
annual event. 

* * & 


A. Wesley Barthelmes, Jr., son of A. 
Wesley Barthelmes, marine secretary of 
the North British Group, has been 
elected editor-in-chief of Tufts Weekly, 
newspaper of Tufts College. He is spe- 
cializing in journalism at the college and 
expects to be graduated early in 1947. 
During the war he served with the 82nd 
Airborne Division and made several 
parachute jumps in action, one into 
France a few hours before the D-Day 
invasion and another in Holland. Be- 
fore entering the service he worked for 
the New York Sun one summer. His 
father is also well known as a writer, 
in addition to being one of the leading 
inland marine executives. 
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What Heffernan Agency Has Dis- 
tributed in Loss Payments 
The agency of T. Heffernan & Son, 


Plattsburgh, N. Y., whose celebration of 
its centenary has brought it letters of 
congratulation from many parts of the 
country, has paid to property owners of 
Plattsburgh and vicinity in this hundred 
years $1,510,719 in fire losses, and, in 
addition, several hundred thousand dol- 
lars under life, liability, personal acci- 
dent, automobile,and other forms of in- 
surance. 

Walter E. Heffernan of the agency 
said in an advertisement: “The insur- 
ance business is as technical and com- 
plicated as law or medicine. Our years 
of experience have fitted us to handle 
any situation properly. Insurance is our 
business to which we devote our entire 
time, attention and study. We have no 
side lines. No line of insurance is too 
big for our facilities; no line is too small 
to merit our most careful consideration.” 

* * * 


World Trade Law Journal 

The Commercial Clearing House of 
Chicago has gotten out a new magazine, 
called World Trade Law Journal. Edi- 
tor is Ernest C. Steefel, New York in- 
ternational lawyer. 

The lead article is called “Protection 
Against Unfair Competition in Interna- 
tional Trade.” Author is Rudolf Call- 
man, a graduate of Harvard Law School, 
and author of “The Law of Unfair Com- 
petition and Trademarks.” 

A number of articles 
appears in the edition. Other 
the first number of this 
have to do with conditions in 
Belgium, Central America, 
slovakia, Germany, Luxembourg, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, Portugal and Yugoslavia. 

* * x 


about France 
articles in 
publication 
Austria, 
Czecho- 


Sisters Are Champion Speed Typists 

For the first time in the forty-year 
history of international speed typing, 
one contender simultaneously won the 
four big title events of international 
typing competition when Stella Pajunas 
of Cleveland won the world’s profes- 
sional, women’s professional, amateur, 
and novice championships. Using an 
electromatic typewriter, she scored 137 
five-stroke words a minute for a new 
novice record, the previous figure being 
129 net words a minute, while in the 
other three events she scored 140 net 
words a minute. The record is 149 
words a minute, established in 1941 by 
Margaret Hamma of Brooklyn, who in 
this contest, however, was second, with 
a score of 138 words a minute. 

Mary Pajunas, sister of the new 
champion, scored second in both the 
amateur and the novice events with 104 
words a minute for the former, and 101 
words a minute for the latter. Evelyn 
Kazmer, of Norco, California, was third 
in both the amateur and novice events 
with eighty-six words per minute and 
seventy-five words per minute, respec- 
tively. Both“ used the electromatic type- 
writer, 


The Pajunas sisters, Miss Hamma, 

















and Miss Kazmer are all employes of 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration; all but Miss Hamma are 
graduates of John Hays High School in 
Cleveland, famous producer of speed 
typists. 
a 

Publicity Handbook for Executives 

Glenn Griswold, well known in the 
publicity field, and editor of Public Re- 
lations News, is about to issue a Pub- 
licity Handbook for Executives “giving 
ideas of the practical ‘know how’ in the 
challenging competitive period just 
ahead.” It will contain tested public 
techniques, ways to avoid editorial ill- 
will; how to reduce budgets and in- 
crease publicity; differentiate between 
publicity and public relations. 

* * * 


FCAB Issues Full Report on War 
Damage in Philippines 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
has reason to be proud of the compre- 
hensive survey of war damage in the 
Philippine Islands conducted by members 
of its staff and recorded in an extensive 
report made to the Federal Government. 
The FCAB served as the War Damage 
Corporation Claims Service Office and the 
Philippine survey was made in this con- 
nection by Ralph R. Moe and Kenneth 
H. C. Dunbar of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment, together with Fred E. Vincent, 
marine manager of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association. Messrs. Moe and 
Dunbar had acted as adjusters in a similar 
capacity in the Hawaiian Islands early in 
1943, The report of the three men, con- 
taining vital data and statistics was used 
by the Senate in the preparation of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Bill which was 
passed by Congress and became law on 
April 30 of this year. 

Several months in the summer of 1945 
were required to complete the work in the 
islands during which time periodic reports 
were transmitted to the WDC in Wash- 
ington. Upon the return of the adjusters 
to the United States additional time was 
required to analyze’ and correlate the 
voluminous data which had been collected. 

Total Loss $800,000,000 

In a summary of their work the three 
members of the special investigating mis- 
sion said in part as follows: 

“Our survey indicates that the total loss 
to private, public, and church properties 
approximates $800,000,000, and that there 
will probably be about 750,000 claims. This 
is the loss for the period from December 
7, 1941, to the end of the war. Loss pre- 
vious to July 1, 1942, is difficult to deter- 
mine, but we would estimate building losses 
to be 10% of the total building loss, and 
personal property in all islands to be 80% 
because of the scorched-earth policy in 
some of the islands and looting and con- 
fiscation at the time of Japanese occupa- 
tion. This would make the loss prior to 
July 1, 1942, about $305,000,000. We have 
not included losses on maritime vessels 
since these come under marine coverage. 

“Our findings are based on_block-by- 
block checks of Manila, Cebu, Bacolod, 
Iloilo, and Zamboanga; and a general sur- 
vey of Baguio, San Fernando, Dagupin, 





Tarlac, San Fernando Pampanga, Ling- 
ayen, and Mololos. Estimates for the bal- 
ance of the islands were procured from 
public officials. Loss to buildings is based 
on 1939 assessed values, and information 
procured from public officials and church 
authorities. Loss to personal property is 
based on information furnished us by the 
various chambers of commerce, public of- 
ficials, Provincial governors and congress- 
men, and from individuals familiar with 
important industries. 

“The handling of the claims will prob- 
ably take about three years and require 
a staff of 250 men. It will be necessary 
to set up branch offices in the various 
islands. A portion of the help can be 
Filipino, but the experienced adjusters 
would have to be recruited from the United 
States. 

“Many adjusting problems will arise in 
the handling of these claims. A few of 
them are: 

“1. Are only owners of record as of 
December 8, 1941, to be considered? If so, 
what will be done on properties which 
changed hands during the occupation? 

‘2. How will collaborators be treated, 
and who are the collaborators ? 

“3. Is looting by Filipinos and other 
nationals to be considered a compensable 


claim, and if not, how will it be possible 


to determine what portion of any claim is 
due to this cause? 

“4. Overlapping of claims paid for by 
the Army on requisitioned materials, negli- 
gence claims, etc. In this connection there 
should be close cooperation between the 
Corporation and the Claims Service Sec- 
tion of the Army. 

Automobiles—All Islands 

“Tt is reported that of the 50,000 auto- 
mobiles in the islands, there are only 10% 
left. The number of automobiles lost from 
all causes from December 6, 1941, to Janu- 
ary 1945 is, therefore, 45,000. Of this 
total a considerable portion was requisi- 
tioned by the Japanese and paid for with 
their invasion money. This currency had 
a value up to the time of. the occupation 
of the islands by the American forces, and 
some of the individuals surrendering their 
cars received a proper return, the ultimate 
losers being the people who held the cur- 
rency w hen the Japs were driven out. 

“Providing some limitation is placed on 
the value of each car, we believe the total 
loss to motor vehicles will amount to $30,- 
000,000. This amount is included in the 
loss on private property. 

Losses Occurring Prior to July 1, 1942 
—All Islands 

“Of the total estimated loss in all islands, 
we believe that about 38%, or $305,000,000, 
occurred before July 1, 1942. There is no 
accurate method of determining any di- 
vision as to dates, as a large number of 
property owners were either interned or 
away at the time the damage occurred. 
We are informed that there were some 
bombs dropped and several fires started in 
Manila, and that the cities of Dagupan 
(population 32,000), Davao (population, 
96,000), Cebu (population, 147,000), and 
lloilo (population, 90,000) were all badly 
damaged when the islands were originally 
captured by the Japanese. 

“Automobiles, merchandise, and furniture 
were confiscated by the Japanese wherever 
or whenever needed during their four 
years of occupation, and the absent owners 
would not receive any notice of the actual 
date of loss. A number of influential citi- 
zens have intimated that it is their inten- 
tion to claim that all loss occurred before 
July 1, 1942, as they lost custody and con- 
trol of their property as soon as_ the 
Japanese came in. There may be some 
merit to this contention as far as contents 
items are concerned, but we doubt if the 
position could be successfully maintained 
on any building losses.” 

Personal Experiences of Adjusters 

The three adjusters inspected all types 
of property and their survey of damage 
covers public properties, Catholic properties 
and private property in all of the islands, 
damage done in the city of Manila to 
various lines of industry, public utilities, 
mines, sugar mills, etc. Telling some of 
their own personal experiences when they 
had just arrived, the adjusters say in part: 

“Status of W.D.C. in Army Eyes: After 
studying our directives, Col. Kramer in- 
formed us succintly that the Army could 











do nothing for us except billet, feed, and 
give us P.XN. privileges. He stated that 
unless our mission helped the war effort or 
the health of the people, the Army could 
not assist us further. Col. Myatt also told 
us that we were on our own. We were 
encouraged to find housing and messing 
facilities for ourselves outside, if possible. 
We pointed out that we could not possibly 
carry out our mission without transporta- 
tion, and that we considered that this was 
promised by the Under Secretary of War 
before we left Washington. ‘He, Col. 
Kramer, said transportation shortage was 
acute and only jeeps from the transporta- 
tion were available on a trip transit basis 
only. 

“We had already learned something 
about this, as one may wait twenty or 
thirty minutes at the pool before a jeep 
is available. We, accordingly informed 
Col. Kramer that we might just as well 
return home unless a jeep could be pro- 
cured for our permanent use, twenty-four 
hours a day. He eventually conceded that 
our work differed with that of other 
agencies, and said that he would see what 
could be done. Meanwhile we had learned 
through American friends, acting as ad- 
visors to the Philippine Government, that 
transportation except for Army use was 
critical, and less than a half dozen vehicles 
have been furnished to the Palace by the 
Army, from whom nearly all vehicles and 
all gas must come. 

“One Precious Jeep: After waiting ten 
days and calling at a dozen depots, we 
finally procured for our exclusive use, a 
jeep which we keep carefully guarded by 
a brand new padlock, affixed every time 
we park it. Had our friend, Col. Back- 
man not been able to furnish us occasion- 
ally with transportation on a half day basis, 
we would have wasted the better part of 
this time. By his aid we have already been 
able to make a number of contacts which 
will help us in our work. 

“Living Quarters and Office: Through 
Col. MeMicking, we learned of a vacant 
apartment at 1134 Dewey Boulevard (Apt. 
9), about ten minutes from the center of 
the town. It had no light, water, elevator 
service, or windows; and the floors have 
been burned in part in two of the bed- 
rooms. After looking over the town for a 
week or more we decided to rent this 
apartment for P290 oer month. We se- 
cured the service of George Koster, for- 
merly of Shanghai, who is repairing the 
Manila Hotel and a number of other build- 
ings for the Army, to make the major 
repairs for us. The rest of the repairs, we 
have done ourselves, and we moved in 
yesterday. We secured most of our furni- 
ture from Henry Hunter Bayne & Co. It 
belonged to one of the partners who died 
in internment camp. Furniture and every- 
thing else is scarce and costly, but we have 
borrowed two desks, from the Insular Life 
Insurance Co., and plan upon having our 
office in our living room. 

“Our landlord offered us forty days free 
rental if we would repair our apartment 
to our satisfaction. We accepted this 
proposition as we were in a position to 
get the work done whereas he wasn’t.” 

x * x 
McCain’s Talk at Connecticut Mutual 
Centenary Dinner 


W. Ross McCain, president Aetna 
(Fire), was one of the speakers at the 
centenary dinner of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life’s field leaders given in the Hotel Bond 
on Friday night of last week. His theme 
covered a point which critics of the size 
of the insurance companies frequently for- 
get, which is that there can’t be continuous 
progress and success unless there is sound 
management. You can’t ignore personality 
in a business enterprise, whether it be an 
institutional one, such as is the insurance 
business, or whether it be the operation 
of a filling station, a hardware store or a 
restaurant. The pe rsonalities which over a 
long span in the life of such an insurance 
company as the Connecticut Mutual have 
steered it to lofty heights are men who 
combine vision, sound judgment and a 
sense of responsibility with technical pro- 
ficiency. 

A century in business is a long time. A 
number of insurance companies have passed 
that age. One fire insurance company is 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Hedge, Greene, Mills 
To Retire From Boston 


HEDGE WAS PRESIDENT OF CO. 
Now Serving as Advisory Committee 
Chairman; Greene Vice President 
and Mills Assistant Secretary 





On July 1 Henry R. Hedge, chairman 


of the advisory committee; L. Lloyd 
Greene, vice president, and Alfred H. 
Mills, assistant secretary, will retire 
from their positions with the Boston 
Insurance Co. and Old Colony Insur- 


Co, under the retirement plan of 
companies. 

Mr. Hedge entered insurance with the 
Boston office of Johnson & Higgins in 
1897, a year after his graduation from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He entered tht employ of the 
Boston in 1906 and in 1915 became vice 
president in charge of marine claims, 
and in 1918 became also vice president 
of the Old Colony, subsequently becom- 
ing successively president and _ then 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
both companies. He has been a director 
of the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion and of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and a member of 
the board of managers of the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate, American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 
and of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping. 

Greene Joined Company in 1901 

Mr. Greene joined the Boston in 1901 
as special agent when the slow train 
and the slower horse and buggy were 
the only means of travel, and when field 
men in addition to production work 
made the rates and handled all losses 
and inspections. His territory was the 
entire state of New York. In 1906 when 
the Old Colony was organized he was 
called to the home office as assistant 
manager of the fire department. In 1922, 
in recognition of the important part he 
played in developing the company’s fire 
business, he was elected vice president 
of the Boston and the Old Colony. 
Later, he was elected a director of 
both companies. 

Mr. Greene, a keen student of the 
insurance business and always willing 
to share his knowledge with others to 
further the industry, has been a con- 
stant member of rating associations of 
the Eastern states. He has been director 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
a member of the Insurance Library 
\sseciation of Boston, trustee of the 
Boston Protective Department and a 
member of the Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts. 

Both Mr. Hedge and Mr. Greene will 
continue as directors of the two com- 
panies. 

Mr. Mills entered the employ of the 


ance 


Lhose 


Boston in 1892 and became assistant 
secretary of both companies in 1943. 
He has the longest length of service 


(fifty-four years) of any employe or 
officer ever in the companies’ service. 
MONTREAL INSTITUTE ELECTS 

Benoit Bertrand, of the Sun Insurance 
Office, has been elected president for 
1946-47 of the Insurance Institute of 
Montreal. Vice presidents are W. G. 
Child of the Great American and H. W. 
Bell of the Royal Liverpool. On the 
council are L. W. Blair of London As- 
surance, F. Bowden of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association, R. J. Chillas, 
\. T. Cunningham of the Phoenix of 
London, J. H. Clement of la Prevoyance, 
M. W. Donald of Robert Hampson, P. 
Filion of Reed Shaw & McNaught, A. S. 
Knight of the Royal Liverpool, and D. 
\. MacDonald of Commercial Union. 


“Old Association” Holds 
Meeting at Lake Placid 


PRESIDENT E. R. POND PRESIDES 
George F. Krank Reviews History of 
Organization Which Was Founded 
by Fieldmen in 1872 

The New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, affectionately known as 
the “Old Association” and composed of 
company fieldmen, held its seventy- 
fourth anniversary meeting at White- 
face Inn, Lake Placid, on Wednesday. 
This was the first time in many years 
that the association had met in the 
Adirondack region. President E. R. 
Pond presided and the other officers 
who assisted in arranging the meeting 
included P. D. Fogg, vice president; F. 
M. Kelley, secretary-treasurer, and J. 
W. Summers, chairman of the executive 
cominittee. 

George F. Krank presented a history 
of the “Old Association” in which he 
said in part: “Back in 1872 various field 
men got together and conceived the idea 
of forming a field man’s organization. 
At that time, the fire insurance business 
was practically in its infancy in_ the 
United States and in the state of New 
York there were no regulatory bodies or 
associations and as far as I can ascer- 
tain, the only existing authority was the 
State Insurance Department, which was 
formed in 1860. The first Superintendent 
of Insurance being William Barnes of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Association Formed to Stabilize Rules 
and Rates 

“This was the year of the big Chicago 
Fire and the Boston conflagration. Con- 
ditions were chaotic, rules and rates 
were more honored in their breach than 
in their observance, rates were often 
based on what the assured would pay, 
and the necessity of some sort of uni- 
formity of rate and rule that would be 
supported and obeyed by the companies 
seemed imperative—hence the birth of 
the New York State Association of Su- 
pervising & Adjusting Fire Insurance 
Agents, the oldest organization of its 
kind in this country. 

“The field men of that day were very 
important individuals and were practi- 
cally in the same class as officers of the 
companies. In fact—I understand, in 
those days the field men were sent out 
from the various home offices. Some of 
them were already secretaries in_ their 
home offices and the vice presidents 
were usually picked from the field men. 
These field men made or approved the 
rates for the state, as the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization was 
not formed until 1883, under the name 
of the Underwriters Association of New 
York State. : 

“There was also no Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau—(it was at first 
called the General Adjustment Bureau) 
—so that these men also adjusted all 
losses and in the event of a big loss, the 
various special agents, as they were 
called in those days, would gather at 
some convenient and agreeable spot and 
each represented his own company 1n 
the adjustment of the loss. Hence, they 
called this association the New York 
State Association of Supervising & Ad- 
Fire Insurance Agents. This 
went on until 1883. The Underwriters 
Association of New York State was 
formed on June 13, 1883, at Syracuse, 
with forty-nine field men present—and 
they took over the business of promul- 
eating the rates and rules and then op- 
erated for a while under the county com- 
mittee plan—each county being repre- 
sented by three or five field men with 
one as chairman, who took care of the 


justing 








business in the various companies and 
reported to the Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y., where monthly 
meetings of that body were held. 

“Therefore, the set-up was changed 
and this organization became the social 
organization of the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and as each and every member 
was admitted in the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, he automatically became a mem- 
ber of this Old Association and each 
following year this Old Association met 
usually the last week in June or the 
first week in July. 

First Summer Meetings at Quebec 

“The first summer meetings of this 
association were held at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. However, it was 
soon apparent the meetings would be 
more successful if held within the 
boundaries of New York State, and so 
they picked the Saranac Inn at Upper 
Saranac Lake. This continued to be the 
meeting place for a number of years. 

“T entered the New York State field 
the first of December, 1917, and from 
then on I have the records showing the 
various meetings and activities of this 
association. 

“On July 9, 1918, during the First 
World War, we did not go to Saranac 
Lake, but held the meeting at Barnums 
—3 River Point, outside of Syracuse. It 
was a stag party and a good meeting. 
The affair was in charge of the late 
Frank L. Curtis, beloved of memory, 
who put on a quite a show, the principal 
event being a ball game of which Frank 
was the usual umpire and as I recall 
Larry Daw caught—several of the pitch- 
ers were knocked out and finally the 
whole team was knocked out and re- 
ported to the inn for refreshments. 

“The next year 1919—we again had our 
meeting on Upper Saranac Lake with 
the ladies present and a big crowd was 
there. I have the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting program, dated July 11, 1922, 
President John Jordan presiding. 
Speaker of the day was Francis R. Stod- 
dard, Superintendent of Insurance. En- 
tertainment was in the form of a parody 
on Gallagher and Shean, who were very 
popular at that time, given by John G. 
Currie and R. T. Stewart. 

Van Vranken President in 1926 

“T also have a program of the meeting 
held June 29, 1926, at Upper Saranac 
Lake, R. F. Van Vranken of the Home 
being president. Wm. T. Byrne of AI- 
bany, N. Y., who is still Congressman, 
was guest speaker and our old friend 
Lute Leonard put on a minstrel show— 
known as “Primwest & Roast”—a great 
success. Yours truly was the interlocu- 
tor and the end men were Harry Miller, 
now an officer of the Commercial Union 
Group; Mort Hughes, Chet Inglehart 
and Bill Bessant, who is still active in 
the field. One of the soloists was 
George H. Duxbury, manager of the 
North British Group and another Bill 
Chandler who was then with the Hart- 
ford. Our pianist was T. T. Grimson of 
the North River Group, who is also an 
officer of that organization now. 

“T also find a program of the fifty-fifth 
meeting, held July 7, 1927, at which our 
old and honored friend Jack Dacey was 
president. Jack is still active in the 
field. The speaker at this meeting was 
the James A. Beha, at that time Super- 
intendent of Insurance and the enter- 
tainment was furnished by Jock Currie, 
who is now an indepedent adjuster at 
Rochester, Bob Stewart who is an offi- 
cer of the North British Group, and 
Harold Bross of the Continental Group, 
who recently passed away. This was 
also a big and successful meeting. 

Last Saranac Meeting in 1930 

“The last meeting of the Old Associa- 
tion to be held at Upper Saranac Lake 
was July 8, 1930, presided over by our 
old friend, Bill Bessant and it was some 
meeting. I was secretary-treasurer at 
that time and the treasury nearly went 
broke buying beautiful unmbrellas for 
the ladies. Speakers on that occasion 
were J. Douglas Erskine and Samuel J. 
Macpeak, Deputy Commissioner of In- 
surance. 

“The following year, 1931, A. J. Halsey 
of the Continental Group was president 
and as we were in the midst of the 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Fire Companies Win 
In D. of C. Rate Cas: 


REDUCTION ORDER SET ASIDE 


Court Holds Supt. Erred in Not Grant 
ing Hearing and in Arriving at Ex- 
pense Ratios Without Evidence 


Justice Alexander Holtzoff of th 
Federal District Court in the Distric! 
of Columbia on Tuesday directed that 
an order be entered setting aside th 
fire insurance rate reduction order is- 
sued by Insurance Superintendent Al- 
bert F. Jordan last October. Over 170 
fire insurance companies contested the 
rate cuts on the argument the Super- 
intendent did not grant the companies 
a hearing on the new rates and he did 
not introduce evidence to support the 
conclusions set forth in his rate cut 
order. Justice Holtzoff upheld the com- 
panies’ arguments. Senator Abraham 
Kaplan of Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
New York, is chief counsel for the com- 
panies, 

Two of the principal objections of 
the fire companies were substitution by 
Superintendent Jordan of an allowable 
expense ratio of 43.5% in place of the 
average expense ratio of 48.3% based 
on the actual experience of the compa- 
nies in the of C. for the five-year 
period 1940-44 inclusive, and commin- 
gling marine and other insurance ex- 
perience with fire and lightning under- 
writing results in order to arrive at fire 
and lightning rates. 


Court on Expense Factor 


On the issue of expense ratio Judge 
Holtzoff said in part: “The figure ac- 
tually employed by the Superintendent 
was 43.50%. Obviously, the Superintend- 
ent is clothed with a broad discretion 
in determining this ratio, as well as all 
other factors that enter into fixing a 
reasonable rate. Nevertheless, there was 
no evidence adduced before the Super- 
intendent, either by his own counsel, 
or by any interested party, which war- 
ranted him in arriving at this or any 
other figure. His deputy testified that 
it was a ‘judgment figure.’ Obviously, 
however, judgment must be based on 
evidence. It is admitted that 48.29% 
represents the average expense ratio 
of all companies licensed to write fire 
insurance in the district in 1944, 

“Manifestly, it may hardly be con- 
tended that the Superintendent was ob- 
ligated to accept the expense ratio of 
each company, no matter how high it 
may be. In order to exclude all higher 
expense ratios, however, there should 
have been some evidence justifying such 
a result. No such showing is made here. 
For example, it does not appear that the 
companies with a higher expense ratio 
were wilfully extravagant, or ineffi- 
ciently managed, or that their expenses 
were excessive, or that there was some 
other reason why they should not be 
included in the computation. 

“This ‘aspect of the case is of con- 
siderable importance. It is contended 
by the companies that a large portion 
of their expenses, such as agents’ com- 
missions, taxes, license fees, and the 
like, cannot be controlled by them, and 
that the variable. expenses over which 
they have some modicum of control 
represent a comparatively small fraction 
of the aggregate. They assert that the 
reduction of five points in the expense 
ratio amounts to almost a 50% reduc- 
tion of the total expenses in the con- 
trollable group.” 





LEWIS FIRE ASSN. SPECIAL 


Herman M. Lewis has been appointed 
special agent in West Virginia and a 
portion of southern Ohio for the com- 
panies of Fire Association Group. Mr. 
Lewis, who is a native of West Virginia, 
attended the University of West Vir- 
ginia prior to his employment with the 
company and recently returned to Fire 
Association after four years’ service in 
the U. S. Army. The headquarters for 
this field are at 331 Juliana Street, 
Parkersburg. 
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Insurance In Germany Today 


By Ernest C. STEEFEL 
Attorney-at-Law, New York 


Member of the British Bar, London; Licencie en Droit, Paris 


The fate of the German insurance 
business after V-E Day is far from uni- 
form in the four occupation zones. Only 
some features are common: 

All operations are limited to the do- 
mestic sphere. There is no more foreign 
business. 

Marine insurance is dead. Companies 
specializing in this line consider their 
business as lost, 

Health insurance, in the third Reich 
handled by the Nazi Labor Front or- 
ganization, is utterly disorganized. 

To a lesser extent the state fire in- 
surance institutions have not yet re- 
covered from the drastic measures con- 
nected with the de-Nazification process. 
Rates of fire insurance premiums need 
to be increased. 

Burglary insurance is too unprofitable 
a line to attract any companies. 

Auto Business Picking Up 

Automobile insurance suffered greatly 
from the initial standstill of private 
motor traffic, but has been picking up 
again in 1946, 

With the resumption of communica- 
tions interest in accident insurance re- 
vived. Liability insurance business is 
improving from month to month. 

‘The high death rate and the excessive 
ratio of old people in the population 
have rendered the old premium scales 
useless for any private life insurance 
business. The public institutions in the 
Russian zone operate on a basis of a 
3% interest rate. 

Payment of premiums is satisfactory, 
even surprisingly good in spite of freez- 
ing of funds, and arrest and absence of 
insured. 

Instances of reduction of insurance 
coverage are relatively rare. The in- 
sureds may not yet be in a position to 
ascertain the decrease in value of their 
property or they may be waiting for a 
stabilization of the currency. In addi- 
tion, the de-Nazification of the insur- 
ance companies caused a shortage of ex- 
pert appraisers. 

But, in many other respects there are 
considerable differences between the 
situation in the Russian zone and the 
areas occupied by the Western powers. 


Importance of Four Occupation Zones 
On V-E Day there were about 3,000 


insurance carriers licensed in Germany. 
Of these 300 were major enterprises; 
thirteen were large concerns of world 
standing. 

Eight of the thirteen, representing a 
pre-V-E Day capital of twenty billion 
Reichsmark, have their seat in the Rus- 
sian zone: one in Magdeburg, three in 
Berlin, and four in the insurance heart 
of Germany, the town of Gotha in the 
Thuringia mountains. 

There are only small insurance com- 
panies in the French zone, supervised 
by a central board in Baden-Baden, 
with Lionel Jacob, of the Insurance Di- 
rection of Paris, as Commissioner. In- 
surance firms continued to conduct a 
virtually normal business. The only 
major concern in the zone, the “Atlas” 
of Ludwigshafen, Rhine, had removed 
its main offices to Heidelberg (U. S. 
zone) prior to the capitulation in con- 
sequence of the bombardment of its 
buildings situated close ot the I. A. 
Farben. 

Major companies in the U. S. zone 





are congentrated in Munich, Stuttgart 
and Frankfort, in the British zone in 
Hamburg and Cologne. 

Radical Changes in Russian Zone 

In contrast to some insurance com- 
panies in the British and American 
zone, none of the main offices of the 
insurance companies in the Russian 
zone, with the exception of some situ- 
ated in Berlin, has suffered any exten- 
sive war damage. 

As early as 1943 the companies 
started to microfilm and photostat most 
of their important files and to transfer 
them to so-called “detour camps.” The 
records were hidden in forests or under 
ground. They have now been fully re- 
trieved by the occupation authorities 
with the assistance of German insur- 
ance officials. Since many of those rec- 
ords and securities pertain to risks out- 
side the Russian zone a major dispute 
has developed regarding the transfer of 
parts of these records and assets into 
the Western zones to which they relate. 
So far no satisfactory settlement has 
been reached, 

The dominant factor in the insurance 
situation in the Russian zone is the ex- 
tinction of all liabilities incurred prior 
to May 8, 1945. This radical measure is 
not confined to insurance, but affects 
bank accounts, deposits, savings, and 
other investments as well. 

Confiscation of Benefits 

This amounts to a confiscation of the 
policyholder’s benefits from insurance 
policies as of May 8, 1945. Vive versa, 
insurance companies have no claim 
against a policyholder for premium 
debts prior to May 8, 1945. Payment 
of pending losses takes place only if 
insurance premiums have been paid after 
May 8, 1945, provided that the loss oc- 
curred after such date. Thus, any claims 
originating under the Nazi regime, 
whether or not caused by war, are no 
longer compensated by the insurance 


enterprises, 
In consequence of this radical step all 
insurance companies in the Russian 


zone were originally closed by orders of 
the occupation authorities. This meas- 
ure was later amended. Private insur- 
ance carriers remained closed. So-called 
“public law” insurance institutions were 
permitted to continue operation and 
were ordered to organize branches in 
counties and towns. 

These province and state insurance 
companies are owned by the communi- 
ties and their federations. They have a 
monopoly for the insurance of buildings, 
fire, automobile, hail and cattle insur- 
ance. These companies, with purged 
personnel, started an intensive publicity 
campaign under Russian auspices. As a 
result, premium collection on old con- 
tracts as well as sales of new contracts 
are satisfactory. This development can 
only be explained by the lack of other 
investment possibilities, and the scarcity 
of goods and commodities. New claims 
are paid satisfactorily, and the firms ap- 
pear to be prospering. 

Rate of Private Insurers 

Under the Russian military order of 
November 10, 1945, all private insur- 
ance companies so far suspended were 
to be liquidated. In practice their 
branch offices were taken over by the 
provincial insurance institutions, and 
were permitted to continue. Any poli- 
cies which were written with private 
insurance companies after May 9, 1945, 
particularly at a time before the Russian 
prohibition of insurance became effec- 
tive or known, remained valid, but are 


to be transferred to the provincial in- 
surance companies. 

Transfer of the portfolios of the pri- 
vate to the public insurance companies 
takes place in accordance with the ma- 
turity of the monthly premium. It is an- 
ticipated that by the end of November, 
1946, the portfolios of these private 
firms will be liquidated. 

Boards of trustees, attached to each 
provincial insurance company, are in 
charge of the liquidation of the private 
insurance carriers situated within the 
jurisdiction of this state or province. 
In Thuringia the supervisory board is 
headed by Reinhold Lettau, former state 
commissioner of social welfare. 

This trend towards abolition of pri- 
vate insurance became somewhat miti- 
gated in the course of the occupation. 
The Russian Insurance Control Office 
permitted in some exceptional cases the 
revival of (mostly) mutual insurance 
companies. Actually, some small local 
enterprises have been licensed, even in 
cases where such firms belonged or were 
dependent upon private insurance con- 
cerns during the Nazi system. 


Some Companies Have Reopened 


Such companies have been. reopened 
in the provinces of Brandenburg and 
Saxony. In Brandenburg, the Allge- 
meine Maerkische Versicherungs AG. 
handles now general insurance. Its 
offices in Saxony are permitted to con- 
duct the life insurance business as well. 
The Wilhelma, formerly a subsidiary of 
the Allianz and the Munich Re-Insur- 
ance, is also reopened, and so is Neue 
Magdeburger licensed. In the state of 
Saxony the Dresden fire insurance com- 
pany is permitted to operate on a mu- 
tual basis for one year. During the last 
weeks, the Neue Gotha was readmitted 
at Gotha. Negotiations regarding con- 
cessioning the Barmenia are pending. 

As far as investments of companies 
now operating in the Russian zone are 
concerned cancellation of old accounts 
and securities, including cancellation of 
the public debt of Germany, ruined the 
companies. However, their real estate 
holdings were not as extensively affected 
by the ravages of the war as was com- 
monly assumed. On the average only 
30% of the real estate holdings in the 
Russian zone are destroyed. x 

Most companies had large credits and 
cash on hand when the Russians moved 
in due to the quick reparation of war 
damage made by the Nazis prior to the 
collapse of their Reich. In pursuance 
of the Russian occupation policy these 
assets were immediately confiscated. 
Thus, the companies may now not have 
large enough cash funds to compensate 
large damages. 

(To be concluded next week) 





Expect Small Loss on 
Big Staten Island Fire 


Insurance on the property destroyed 
by the spectacular fire at the St. George, 
Staten Island, ferry terminal and con- 
tiguous Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railroad terminal Tuesday night is not 
expected to be large as the ferry termi- 
nal was owned by New York City and 
not insured. The railroad is owned by 
the Baltimore & Ohio but part of the 
rail terminal was city property. Fire 
damage to the railroad owned platform 
and cars is light, insurancewise, accord- 
ing to early reports. 
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Structural Improvements Essential to 


Protect Hotels From Bad Fires 


By T. ALFrep FLEMING 
Director of Conservation, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


The aftermath of the disastrous La 
Salle Hotel fire in Chicago with its 
dreadful loss of life, followed so closely 


by the Canfield Hotel Tragedy at Du- 
buque, Iowa, and many other hotel fires 
of recent date again proves that after 
“the ashes have cooled the people for- 
get.” 

While the immediate cause of each 
fire is being investigated .we cannot 
deny that its early spread throughout 
the building was due to mistakes in con- 
struction which have been forcibly 
brought to our attention by almost 
every large hotel loss in years. When 
will we ever learn to apply common 
sense in requiring well known safety 
standards betore hotels will be licensed 
for use? Structural faults which dis- 


tribute the fire, plus the failure of per- 
sonnel, are accountable for the large toll 
of casualties. 

In reconstruction prosperity hotels 

ake a leading position. Nearly thirty 
+ eel hotels with almost two million 
rooms with an investment of about six 
billion dollars is an important item in 
our financial future. 


Causes of Loss of Life 


Life hazard in hotels is of vital im- 
portance from both the humanitarian 
and the business viewpoint. A review 


of fires in these buildings shows that the 
majority of victims are found in the 
rooms, halls or stairs. In many cases 
exit facilities were inadequate—the dis- 
covery of the outbreak was delayed so 
long that the withering heat completely 
filled the structure. As the guests 
started for the stairs or halls they 
dropped in their tracks by breathing su- 
perheated air or were driven back into 
their rooms, hopelessly cut off from the 
exits that seemed so near. In too many 
instances the fire escapes, if supplied at 
all, are of little value. 

Upon reaching a certain city a short 
time ago I secured a room on the fifth 
floor in the best hotel and, as usual, I 
looked over the exit facilities before ac- 
cepting the location. I found two fire 
escapes available. About ten o’clock in 
the evening I happened to be dropping 
a letter in the mail chute when I no- 
ticed the watchman doing something at 
one of the fire escape entrances. 

Naturally I investigated and found he 
had just placed a padlock on the door. 
“Why are you locking these fire es- 
capes?” I asked. He replied, “I go off 
duty at 10:30 and all the fire escapes 
have to be locked so that thieves cannot 
enter that way to rob the guests.” I 
hesitate to record the action which was 


taken. It is sufficient here to state that 
the custom was discontinued immedi- 
ately. 


Protecting Vertical Arteries 


The first recommendation then for 
rendering hotels fire-safe is the protec- 


ALFRED FLEMING 


tion of vertical arteries. This means en- 


closing stairways, elevators, dumb- 
waiter shafts and similar flues which 
extend from floor to floor, and which 


make the whole building virtually one 
big room so far as fire is concerned. It 
also involves fire-stopping all walls at 
the story line, protecting laundry chutes 
and ventilating ducts with doors or 
dampers which would automatically 
close at a dangerous temperature and 
thus cut off the upward sweep of haz- 
ardous products of combustion. Where 
elevators or stairs extend to the base- 
ment all approaches to them should be 
cut off from other sections of the base- 
ment by Standard fire walls and doors, 
to segregate such entrances from base- 
ment hazards, 

These principles apply in a_ building 
whether it is combustible or fire-resis- 
tant for the contents of the best struc- 
ture in the world can produce a fire of 
serious proportions. Older buildings 
should be supplied with a sprinkler 
system in all dangerous areas at least, 
which would also be equipped with an 
automatic fire alarm system, Early dis- 
covery of a fire coupled with an imme- 
diate call to the Fire Department will 
spell safety for thousands of lives. 

What I have said of hotels which are 
sub-standard in construction is applica- 
ble to most of the seasonal hotels built 
for the accommodation of summer and 
winter tourist trade. These properties are 
frequently constructed of more flimsy 
and burnable material and are very 
often located beyond any fire depart- 
ment response. Even if they are sup- 
plied with fire fighting facilities the 
changing personnel reduces the desired 
efficiency in operation. That is the rea- 





son why seasonal hotels, when they take 
fire, are usually total losses. 
Exit Facilities 

The question of exit facilities should 
have particular study. Regular stair- 
ways and elevators frequently discharge 
all guests in the main lobby, remote 
from the exit doors. For this reason the 
lobby should be thoroughly protected 
from any fire which might originate in 
basement areas that there would be no 
possible danger in using these avenues 
for leaving the building. 

If other stairways have not been pro- 
vided it is essential that they be built 
and, if possible, they should be arranged 
in the form of gmokeproof towers, lead- 
ing directly to separate ground floor 
exits. Buildings can easily be divided 
into separate areas by standard fire 
walls so that if one section is involved 
by fire, other exit facilities will not be 
put out of service. 

I have endeavored to enumerate just a 
few of the features which ought to be 
considered by the hotel management. 
Every one I have mentioned has a direct 
bearing on the safety of guests. 

Sterling R. Cockrill, of the Cockrill 
Insurance Agency, Little Rock, Ark., as- 
sociated with the Aetna Life there, was 
responsible for saving four lives on a 
summer-resort lake, on June 9. Mr. 
Cockrill, who has been a boat-enthusiast 
for many years, has a summer-place on 
Lake Hamilton, near Hot Springs, sixty 


‘miles from Little Rock. While cruising 


in an isolated part of the lake, Mr. 
Cockrill observed an army sergeant, 
with his wife and two children in a 
boat, trying vainly to extinguish a fire 
which had started in the boat. Bringing 
his own craft alongside, Mr. Cockrill in- 
sisted that the occupants of the burn- 
ing boat abandon it. The woman and 
the two children could not swim. Just 
as the rescue-boat pulled away with the 
entire party, the gasoline tank on the 
burning boat exploded, spraying the 
craft with blazing gasoline. The oc- 
currence was written up in the local 
newspapers as a life-saving exploit, with 
four persons owing their safety to the 
presence of mind and the boating com- 
petence of the Little Rock insurance 
man. Mr. Cockrill is associated with the 
Campbell & Vineyard Agency of the 
Aetna Life in Little Rock. 


WAITT SPRINGFIELD SPECIAL 

The Springfield Group announces that 
Malcolm G. Waitt has been appointed 
special agent to supervise in Alabama 
agents of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, Michigan Fire & Marine, and New 
England Fire, succeeding Special Agent 
G. Hal Walker, resigned. His head- 
quarters will be at 21 Adams Avenue, 
Post Office Box 1109, Montgomery, Ala. 
A native of Atlanta, Mr. Waitt joined 
the Cotton Insurance Association in 
September, 1933. He worked in various 
departments in the office and was sent 
in 1941 into field work in Alabama 
where he remained, with the exception 
of two years spent in the Navy, until 
his association with the Springfield 
Group. 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have declared the quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share, pay- 
able July 15 to stockholders of record 
June 28. 








Los Angeles to Tax 
Brokers, But Not Agents 


AGENTS REPRESENT COMPANIES 





Brokers, as Independent Business Men 
Not Coming Under City License 
Tax, Liable to New Levy 





Los Angeles insurance agents are ex- 
empt from the provisions of a recently 
enacted city ordinance establishing a 
professional and business occupational 
tax, but insurance brokers come under 
the provisions of the ordinance. This is 
the ruling in an opinion handed down 
by City Attorney Ray Chesbro. The 
opinion came after numerous conferen- 
ces between insurance representatives 
and the city attorney’s office. 

The city council enacted the ordinance 
in order to increase revenues of the 
city to meet increased payrolls and ex- 
penses. All individuals in professions 
and businesses not coming under the 
provisions of the regular city license 
tax ordinance were included in those 
who had to pay the tax of one dollar 
per $1,000 of income, with a minimum 
tax or license fee of $12 


Agents Held Exempt 


In his opinion Mr. Chesbro rules that 
insurance agents hold direct authority 
from an insurance company and there- 
fore are exempt. He holds just the op- 
posite in regard to insurance brokers, 
based on the fact the Insurance Code 
of California defines a broker as a per- 
son who represents the assured, and 
therefore the ordinance applies to the 
broker because he does not directly 
represent an insurance company. 

The constitution of California pro- 
vides that taxing an insurance company 
or its agents by a county or municipali- 
ty was not permissable, due to the 
provision for a tax on premiums to 
be levied by the state and payable to 
the state in lieu of all other taxation, 
direct or indirect. 

Los Angeles city passed a somewhat 
similar ordinance in the early ’20’s and it 
was appealed to the California Supreme 
Court, which upheld the appeal and de- 
clared the Los Angeles ordinance un- 
constitutional in that it called for a tax 
that was an indirect tax on the insur- 
ance companies. 

It is understood that the larger broker- 
age houses those operating on a nation- 
wide basis, will take the matter to the 
courts based on the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case mentioned, popularly 
known as the Hughes case. It is 
rumored on the street that the city en- 
acted the ordinance in full knowledge 
of the Hughes case, and is willing to 
test the decision in that case. 

The tax will be levied on the broker’s 
commissions, not the premium income 
and will be $12 per year on the first 
$12,000 or less of gross commission re- 
ceipts. 





JOSEPH KLEIN DIES 

Joseph Klein, vice president of the 
john F. Curry Agency, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, died June 10. He 
had been with the firm since 1913 and 
became vice president in 1920. His resi- 
dence was in Rockaway. His wife and 
two sons survive. 





The mortar with its pestle, since the dawn of medicine, has ia 7 
a symbol of the apothecary who faithfully compounds prescrip- 


tions. @The Northern Assurance seal signifies adherence to the 
principles of SOUND INSURANCE PROTECTION. 
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Stratford Hall”, the ancestral plantation 
home of the Lees of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, is one of America’s most famous 
homes and one of the few perfect examples of 
true Georgian architecture still standing. 

So wisely was the house planned that no 
additions were ever added, and when it was 
purchased for a shrine by the Robert E. Lee 


) Soe 


The Boxwood garden as seen through the chimney arch 


Lhe Lees of. Virginia 








Memorial Foundation in 1929, no rebuilding 
was necessary and the reconditioning of the 
main house was comparatively simple. The 
mansion and grounds were laid out prior to 
1730, and took five years to complete. The 
house was built of brick that had been made 
by hand on the plantation, and was con- 
structed in the form of an H, the wings of 
which were topped with twin sets of four great 
chimneys. The Great Hall on the second floor 
with its vaulted ceiling and hand carved panel- 
ing and pilasters, forms the bar of the H and 
was the scene of many brilliant gatherings 
during the Colonial period. 

“Stratford Hall” has provided America with 
some of her most illustrious sons, among 
whom were Thomas Lee, a governor of Vir- 
ginia and chiefly responsible for the purchase 
of the Ohio Valley from the Iroquois; Richard 
Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee, both 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
Lighthorse Harry Lee, George Washington’s 


Robert E. Lee as a Second Lieutenant 


favorite officer, governor of Virginia and father 
of the beloved Robert E. Lee, the statesman 
and brilliant cavalryman of the War Between 
the States whose battle tactics were carefully 
studied during World War II. 

Today, completely restored, the Great 
House and grounds which are open to the 
public are a fitting tribute to the Lee family 
whose sons contributed so much to the found- 
ing of this nation. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, 
is America’s leading insurance prolector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American 
Industry. 
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NAIA Report Asks That Federal 
Crop Insurance Be Self-Supporting 


Recognizing that there is a definite 
need for all-risk crop insurance for the 
stabilization of national farm income 
and that this need is not being provided 
for by private industry, a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents concluded after a con- 
ference with the management of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
that this program must be offered as in- 
surance and not as a subsidy. 

Invited by Clinton P. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to study the FCIC 
operations and offer recommendations 
for the reorganization of this activity, to 
the end that this program could be es- 
tablished as a publicly accepted non- 
competitive and self-supporting insur- 
ance service, the National Association s 
executive committee authorized the ap- 
pointment of a five-man committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Vice President 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr. This development 
is the outgrowth of earlier contacts with 
Secretary Anderson made by Oscar H. 
West, the association’s Washington 
representative. - : 

After a two-days’ conference with 
FCIC officials the committee observed 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is sin- 
cere in his desire to put this program on 
a sound and efficient basis but that his 
organization seriously lacks practical 
and experienced insurance personnel. 

Ten Recommendations in Report 

The final report of the committee, just 
filed with the FCIC through James O. 
Cobb, insurance consultant, contains the 
following recommendations: 

1. Divorce FCIC from the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency and work to- 
ward a completely independent unit. 

2. Simplify the policy contact and 
build it into a simple document of the 
type that the insurance public is accus- 
tomed to buying. 

3. Revise the application so that the 
statements of the assured become war- 
ranties in the policy thereby placing 
more responsibility on the applicant. 

4. Organize the entire FCIC opera- 
tion along lines which have proven to 
be successful in commercial insurance. 
For instance, it has been found neces- 
sary in commercial insurance operations 
to have a continuing market. A better 
selling job with repeated purchases each 
year by the same farmers would help 
stabilize the entire operation. 

5. Convert the policy and agency 
contract from crops to dollars in prin- 
cipal sum, rate and premiums. Make 
the policy the entire contract. 

Limit on Coverage 

6. The maximum coverage in dollars 
allowed should in no case exceed a 
percentage ot the farmer’s actual out- 
of-pocket expense for a crop. Indem- 
nify him for a loss but provide an in- 
centive to prevent loss. Allow no possi- 
bility of profit from this insurance. 

7. Terminate all coverages as 
as possible after harvest. 

8 Bring into the organization prac- 
tical and experienced personnel, par- 
ticularly for (a) underwriting, (b) sales 
| and (c) loss departments. Trained, im- 
| personal loss adjustors should be em- 

ployed. Give all personnel proper au- 


soon 





thority and hold them responsible for 
performance. 

9. Pay all employes, salesmen and 
losses out of FCIC funds with its own 
vouchers. 

10. Agents’ commissions should be in- 
creased and standardized. 

Representing the National Association 
were Frank S. Wilkinson, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., chairman of the rural agents com- 
mittee; Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, 
Ga., chairman of the legislative advisory 
committee; J. V. Arthur, Winchester, 
Va.; D. H. Strom, Jackson, Minn.; Vice 
President Warfield and Mr. West. 


NAIA HOTEL FACILITIES 








Thirty-five Hotels and Motels Will 
House Huge Crowd Attending Den- 
ver Convention in Sept. 

With over 1,600 rooms committed in 
thirty-five hotels and 500 in motels or 
auto courts, Charles W. Schoelzel, Jr., 
general chairman of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents in Denver, 
September 22-26, reports readiness to 
accommodate comfortably all guests of 
the meeting. The majority of hotels 
are centrally located and are easily ac- 
cessible to all convention activities. This 
eases the housing problem and_ simpli- 
fies the difficulty of hotel selection for 
the visitor. 

Room rates range from $2.50 upward 
for double occupancy. 

Following is a complete list of the 
Denver hotels with which convention 
arrangements have been made: Audi- 
torium, Albany, Adams, Ambassador, 
Argonaut, Broadway, Brownleigh Arms, 
Brown Palace, Colburn, Colorado, Cory, 
Cosmopolitan, Crest, DeSoto, Eleventh 
Avenue, Embassy, Harris, Kenmark, 
Lancaster, Marquette, Mayflower, Mills, 
Newhouse, O’Neill, Oxford, Palms, 
Pierce, Republic, Roosevelt, Sea, Sears, 
Shirley Savoy, Standish, West Court, 
York, 

Advance registration forms can be 
procured through state association sec- 
retaries, National Association headquar- 
ters or from the chairman of the Den- 
ver hotel committee, Howard Hutson, 
519 17th Street, Denver, Colo. To avoid 
confusion no hotel reservations are be- 
ing granted by the Denver registration 
committee without paid registration. 





Linnell Agency Officers 

Effective July 1, Thomas G. Linnell, 
Inc., will take over the general agency 
business of the late Thomas G. Linnell. 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Linnell, widow of Mr. 
Linell, will be president and treasurer; 
Stephen Brodwolf, vice president and 
general manager; Joseph R. Brink, vice 
president and secretary. 

All officers of the company are ex- 
perienced in the business. Before her 
marriage several years ago Mrs. Lin- 
nell was employed in the Linnell office 
and both Mr. Brodwolf and Mr. Brink 
have been associated with the business 
for several years. The Linnell general 
agency was established twenty years 
ago. 


Wiley Executive Sec’y 
Of Connecticut Agents 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF ASS’N 





Retiring from Agency Field to Devote 
Full Time to Interests of 
Local Producers 





William A. Wiley of Hartford, former 
president of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents, is retiring from the 
local agency business to be come the 
first full-time paid executive secretary 
of that association, effective September 


1. David A. North of New Haven, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and now 
president of the Connecticut Association, 
announced Mr. Wiley’s appointment at 
the midyear meeting last week. 

Mr. Wiley, educated at Hotchkiss 
School and Yale University, has been 
in the local agency business since 1922. 
He has served as president of the Hart- 
ford Board of Fire Underwriters; was 
two years a regional vice president of 
the Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, also served as its secretary 
and treasurer and from 1943 to 1945 was 
its president. He has also served sev- 
eral years as a member of the New 
England Advisory Board, and as secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Casualty & 
Surety Association. 

Volunteer Efforts No Longer Sufficient 

President North prepared the way for 
revisions in the basis of allocating dues 
in the future. He pointed out that the 
association has grown in membership 
and activities to such an extent that 
volunteer workers cannot give it the 
necessary service, no matter how will- 
ing they may be. The association last 
fall authorized the employment of an 
executive secretary. 

With the expanded plans outlined in 
the future finance committee’s report in 
the national association and the estab- 
lishment of a central office by the Con- 
necticut association, an increase in in- 
come of both organiaztions will be in- 
evitable, and there must be permanent 
long-range financing. Mr. North, how- 
ever, said: 

“It must be a plan which will put no 
additional burden on the small agent, 
but must fairly distribute the cost up- 
ward among those who are in a better 
position to pay for it; and it must also 
be a plan which will not interfere with 
the present system of co-extensive local 
boards, in which each member pays only 
one set of dues for a three-way member- 
ship in state, national and local asso- 
ciations.” 

The membership committee reported 
that the association now has 609 
members. 





Vermont Agents to Seek 


Increase in Commissions 


The Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents voted this month to seek an 
increase in fire insurance commissions 
from 20% to 23.5% which is reported to 
be the national average for companies. 
The agents believe the increase justified 
due to the general upward trend.of the 
cost of living. 





INSTALL BUFFALO OFFICERS 

Newly elected officers of the Insur- 
ance Women of Buffalo were installed 
at a dinner meeting in Buffalo. They 
are: Mrs, Pauline M. Donnelly, presi- 
dent; Alice B. Dietschler, first vice 
president; Adelaide Gielow, second vice 
president; Leona J. Wooster, recording 
secretary; Fern H. Payne, corresponding 
secretary; Ethel P. Stevens, treasurer. 





OPENS LOS ANGELES AGENCY 


T. V. Turner has filed notice of oper- 
ating an insurance office under the firm 
name of Consolidated Insurance Agen- 
cies, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles. 





EGBERT HEADS N. Y. BROKERS 





Succeeds Brennan as President of Asso- 
ciation; Blakey First Vice Presi- 
dent; Other Officers 
Lester D. Egbert, prominent insurance 
broker, was elected president of the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of New 
York, Inc., at a meeting of the board of 
directors, June 20. He succeeds James 
F. Brennan, of Rollins Burdick Hunter 
Co., who retired after serving two terms. 

Benjamin W. Blakey of Benedict & 
Benedict was elected first vice president 
of the association. George Edward 
Nichols of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, 
Inc., becomes second vice president. S. 
Stanley Gray of McLean, Inc., was re- 
elected treasurer and Henry H. Living- 
ston of Lukens, Savage & Washburn 
continues as secretary. 

Mr. Egbert, vice president and a di- 
rector of Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., 
had been the association’s first vice 
president. He is a graduate of Colum- 
bia College in 1914 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and is a director and 
former president of the Alumni Feder- 
ation of Columbia University. A _ resi- 
dent of Montclair, N. J., he is a former 
chairman of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee of the town of Montclair 
and has served on the vestry of St. 
Luke’s Church of Montclair. He is a 
director of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers. 

Mr. Egbert served in World War I 
as an officer of the 22nd Aero Squadron. 
He was awarded the Conspicuous Serv- 
ice Medal of New York State. He is a 
member of the Down Town Association, 
Columbia University Club, Montclair 
Golf Club, Rock Spring Country Club, 
Bay Head Yacht Club, and Sons of the 
Revolution. 





HONOR WILLIAM THOMPSON 





Veteran Dallas Producer Guest at Testi- 
monial Dinner Sponsored by 
Agents and Company Men 

Two hundred insurance agents, com- 
pany men and attorneys gathered at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, June 24, to 
honor William Thompson, 83, who has 
represented insurance companies in the 
Southwest for more than fifty years. 
Known as the “Dean of Counselors” Mr. 
Thompson was surrounded by many who 
had known and worked with him for 
half a century. Among those at the 
head table were Charles F. Thomas of 
the Western Underwriters Association, 
Chicago; Fritz D. Cochran, R. Dick 
Coughanour, Sr., George Easley, John 
Gibbons, R. Sid Graham, O. F. Grover, 
M. G. Jarreau, Percy Marshall, Alvin 
Haines, Denny D. McLarry, A. F. Pillet, 
Clifton J. Wykoff, and the three Texas 
Insurance Commissioners, George But- 
ler, Joe P. Gibbs and Marvin Hall. 

Many insurance company executives, 
who were unable to attend, sent con- 
geratulatory letters which, along with 
newspaper and periodical stories of the 
dinner, will be bound in a volume and 
presented to Mr. Thompson. 

The dinner was sporisored by the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents, 
the Dallas Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, the Association of Texas Fire & 
Casualty Executives, the Texas Associa- 
tion of Managing General Agents, the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association, 
and the three Ponds of the Blue Goose; 
the Texas, Alamo and South Texas 
Ponds. 

Richard H. McLarry, past president 
of the Texas and of the Dallas Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents, was toast- 
master. Alfonso Johnson, Dallas. was 
general chairman, assisted by R. B. 
Cousins, Jr. of Austin and Willard 
Crotty, Dallas. 





IOWA AGENTS MEET IN SEPT. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be held 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia., on September 17 
and 18, it was announced by Howard 
Burleson, Cedar Rapids, president of 
the Association. Headquarters for the 
meeting will be at Hotel Montrose. 
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urine June, America Fore national advertising carries a message—not only 
to the American public but to insurance agents as well! @You can do no 
better public relations job for yourself and your industry than to assume 
leadership in a Fire Prevention Program to stop waste of life and property 
in your community. The National Association of Insurance Agents has 
issued a manual on Fire Prevention which contains full information on how 
you can initiate and carry on a Fire Prevention Program. QGet a copy of this 
manual and do your share in reducing the appalling fire loss in our country. 
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Qualmann Tells How Women Can 


Help Build Sound Insurance Business 


Ways in which women in insurance 
can render valuable assistance in build- 
ing public good will and prestige for 
the insurance business were outlined by 
J. C. Qualmann, manager of the broker- 


age, general cover and special service 
departments of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, in his talk before the recent 


annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women in Atlanta, 
Ga. He declared that the importance of 
women in insurance had increased tre- 
mendously during the war when thou- 
sands of them entered the business to 
replace men who had gone to war. Now 
with the war over permanent places for 
many such women are being found with 
men assigned to new tasks. 

In the Royal-Liverpool Group, Mr. 
Qualmann said, the home office per- 
sonnel consisted of 42% men and 58% 
women in 1940. By 1945 this had shifted 
to 26% men and 74% women, 

Outstanding Services During War 

“During the war there were many ex- 
amples of outstanding ability and ac- 
complishments in the handling of in- 
surance affairs by women. There is 
much evidence in the home offices, 
branches. and service offices of insur- 
ance companies, the offices of general 
agents, local agents and brokers, in the 
rating offices and bureaus and in the 
loss adjustment offices of the kind of 
work of which you can well be proud,” 
Mr. Qualmann states. “Women took the 
places of men in practically all phases 
of the business. 

“Many wives who were inexperienced 
had to take over and operate the busi- 
ness of their husbands who were away 
in the armed services. Many women, 
perhaps some of you right out there 
in the audience, had to carry the re- 
sponsibility of operating your employer’s 
business. Some insurance companies of- 
fered the opportunity to qualified women 
to act as their contact people in the 
servicing and production of business 
and in the settlement of losses and 
claims. 

“Numerous women who came with us 
during the war are anxious to continue 
their careers in the business, and there 
seems to be no reason why they should 
not have the opportunity to do so,” Mr. 
Qualmann observed. “We have found 
them to be capable and loyal in doing 
many of the tasks which were previously 
performed exclusively by men, and this 
situation should create more and better 
opportunities for both men and women. 

Building Good Will 

“What of the work still to be done 
and how can you help. Well, aside from 
the ordinary routine duties with which 
we are all confronted daily, there is 
something very important to be done 
and that is the continuance of building 
good will toward our business on the 
part of the insurance buying public. We 
still need a more legible stamp of ap- 
proval on what we believe and think is 
right. We want our business to remain 
a private and competitive enterprise. 
Some of you if not all have heard or 
read of how our business may be af- 
fected by new state or Federal legis- 
lation or control. 

“We must do everything possible to 
have people feel that our business is 
rendering a real public service and is 
affording maximum protection at the 
lowest possible cost that will give the 
companies a fair return and the pro- 
ducers a reasonable allowance for the 
service performed, and also must exer- 
cise good and economic management in 
all phases so that we will not be targets 
for unjust criticism. The responsibility 
to do this is squarely upon the shoulders 
of all of us, and the women in the 
business have been and can be a great 
influence and help to make our position 
defensible against forces which would 


prsh or lead us onto unsafe ground. 
“If I were asked how you can help, 


J. C. QUALMANN 


I would emphasize the following three 


points,” Mr. Qualmann stated. 

“(1) Through your personal contact 
with people, through your churches, 
clubs and societies, conversations with 
merchants, shopkeepers; in fact, with 
everyone who is not directly connected 
with the business. By this I do not 
mean over-enthusiasm about any one 
particular policy or coverage, or any 
one phase of the business, but as occa- 
sion permits a general upholding and 
supporting of the honest conviction that 
insurance companies, agents, and bro- 
kers who are attempting to serve the 
public interest are doing as much as 
possible to give everyone a fair deal. 

“(2) By education, by learning more 
about the business, and by taking ad- 
vantage of all of the educational facili- 
ties. We can not say too often or too 
emphatically that there is no substi- 
tute for knowledge of insurance. We 
know of no short cuts and experience 
takes time. No insurance men or women 
can build the right kind of business 
without understanding and believing in 
the protection that he or she sells. I 
believe there is a great opportunity for 
women to become more prominent and 


active in the producing end of the 
business. 
“(3) I believe it is incumbent upon 


you to do whatever you are doing as 
efficiently and economically as possible 
as our business is faced with higher 
loss and expense costs. 

“Your association occupies a_ very 
important place in the insurance indus- 
try, and I hope that this will be in- 
creasingly so as time goes on. I hope 
that your organization will be success- 
ful in getting more insurance women to 
become members so that they, through 
information and exchange of ideas, will 
have a greater understanding of the 
common problems, and through unity 
and purpose you will help create and 
maintain the fine traditions of our great 
industry.” 
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FCAB HONORS N. B. BASSETT 





Tenders Luncheon to Treasurer to 
Celebrate His Fortieth Anni- 
versary With the Bureau 


On June 19 a luncheon was tendered 
to Nelson B. Bassett, treasurer of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., at the Wall Street Club, New York 
City, in celebration of his fortieth an- 
niversary with the bureau and its pre- 
decessor corporation, the General Ad- 
justment Bureau. 

Mr. Bassett joined the General Ad- 
justment Bureau on June 19, 1906 as 
secretary and treasurer, shortly after 
this corporation had been organized by 
the late William J. Greer. Mr. Bassett 
has watched his organization grow 
from one office and three employes to 
a nationwide service made up of more 
than 1,100 adjusters and a large clerical 
staff operating in 212 offices in thirty- 
five states. 

He had previously been loss super- 
intendent of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional in Hartford. The Scottish Union 
at that time was under the management 
of the late Martin Bennett, one of he 
outstanding insurance men of that gen- 
eration. He was president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
two years. 

Mr. Bassett was born in Hartford 
and is a direct descendant of William 
Bassett, who came to Plymouth, Mass., 
on the ship Fortune in 1621. The 
Fortune followed the Mayflower and 
was therefore the second ship to come 
over with the Pilgrims. 

The luncheon was attended by fifteen 
of the bureau executives. George W. 
Lilly, general manager, acted .as toast- 
master. Mr. Bassett was the recipient 
of many congratulatory messages and 
his desk was banked with flowers. 


GIFFORD SPECIAL IN IOWA 


Willard W. Gifford has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Iowa for The 
National Fire Group. Prior to entering 
the Army he was assistant underwriter 
in the company’s Kansas service office 
at Topeka, and also spent a short period 
as an assistant examiner in the Western 
department office in Chicago. Mr. Gif- 
ford will serve as special agent in Iowa, 
primarily assisting Special Agent In- 
gram in handling farm and sub-agency 
business. 








CHAS. J. FITZGERALD DIES 
Charles J. Fitzgerald, assistant secre- 
tary of the Girard Fire & Marine, died 
June 16 at his home in Philadelphia. He 
was 66 years old and had been associ- 

ated with the Girard for fifty years. 
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Glens Falls Names Powers 
Special Agent in Oh‘o 


The Glens Falls and Commerce have 
announced appointment of Ezra 
Powers as special agent of the Ohio 
survey department. His headquarters 
will be at 2510 A. I. U. Building, Colu: 
bus, O., and he will operate under 1 
direct supervision of Superintend 
Paul A. Haas. Mr. Powers has been 
member of the Ohio underwriting d: 
partment in the home office for the 
companies for seventeen years. and is 
a veteran with four years’ service 


= not Dera 


the United States Army. 





EARLY RHODE ISLAND 
NEWSPAPER 


“The Newport Mercury”, a famous 
Rhode Island newspaper established 
in 1758, was printed on a press 
brought to Newport by James 
Franklin, brother of Benjamin. Press 
work was done by hand and type was 
often rough and blurred. Although 
the sheet was small — about the size 
of writing paper today, it had an im- 
portant role in the early progress of 
Rhode Island. When the city was 
looted by British soldiers, Solomon 
Southwick, the publisher, buried the 
press in the yard of a building on 
Broad Street, but the British found it 
and gotoutapaperinfavorofthe King. 
Just as the importance of a news- 
paper is not measured by its size, the 
historical position of Rhode Island 
could never be measured by its size 
among the other states. The Rhode 
Island Insurance Company is proud 
of its birth and growth in such a state. 
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Western Bureau Will 
Revise Constitution 


REELECTS CLARK PRESIDENT 


He Says Every Effort Should Be Made 
to Remove Legal Problems and 
Improve Public Good Will 





Western Insurance Bureau directors 
have re-elected Herbert A. Clark, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, as president and 
chairman of the board. Other officers 
are Charles D. James, vice president; 
W. S. Whitford, treasurer; R. S. Dan- 
forth and A. A Krueger, assistant treas- 
urers, and F. C. Schad, secretary. 

Re-elected as directors were F. Glenn 
Breen, Lloyd W. Brown, J. C. Hiestand, 
C. J. Schrup, and Messrs Clark, James 
and Whitford. R. R. Mittelbusher was 
elected a director to succeed the late 
E. E. Soenke. 

President Clark. discussing effects on 
insurance of Public Law 15, referred to 
rules and practices of agents’ and field- 
men’s organizations and commented 
generally on the articles of agreement, 
constitution, by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions and practices of organizations 
serving the business He pointed out 
that as a matter of policy, efforts should 
be made toward a conduct of the busi- 
ness which would eliminate not only le- 
gal questions but improve public rela- 
tions and result in simplification com- 
mensurate with the practical effective- 
ness and service. 

Mr. Clark called attention to the sev- 
eral meetings which have been held 
from time to time by company men to 
consider these various problems and re- 
ferred specifically to certain verbiage 
which should be eliminated from the 
bureau’s constitution and by-laws. 

In the conclusion of his report Mr. 
Clark recommended that a committee be 
appointed to review what had already 
been accomplished toward revision of 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Western Insurance Bureau and recom- 
mended that in this revision considera- 
tion be given to making a provision for 
an associate membership class in the 
bureau. Following the reading of the re- 
port a resolution was adopted approv- 
ing the report as a whole, also approv- 
ing the recommendations. 





Sailor First Vice Pres. 
Of Buffalo Ins. Co. 


The Buffalo Insurance Co. has elected 
George W. Sailor a director and first 
vice president and John W. Dillon has 
been appointed secretary, it was an- 
nounced by Chairman Philip J. Wickser 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors in Buffalo. As a director Mr. 
Sailor succeeds Sidney R. Kennedy, who 
resigned. Mr. Sailor has been with the 
company since 1926, while Mr. Dillon 
joined the firm in 1936. Directors also 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $3 a share. A similar payment was 
declared in March. 





Parker Northern N. J. 
Special for Fire Assn. 


John M. Parker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the companies 
of Fire Association Group in northern 
New Jersey. He replaces Pennington 
Way, resigned. Mr. Parker will be as- 
sociated with Special Agent Raymond 
G. Shepard who is in charge of this 
territory. 

A graduate of the Wharton School, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Spe- 
cial Agent Parker had been with the 
Fire Association in various capacities in 
the home office for several years prior 
to his long service with the Army 
where he reached the rank of major. 
Since the war he has been affiliated with 
the marine department and has com- 
pleted a refresher course in the com- 
pany’s training school. 


GEORGIA COMMISSIONER DIES 


Homer C. Parker, 60, Ill Several] Months, 
Had Withdrawn as Candidate in 
Democratic Primary 

Homer Cling Parker, 60, Comptroller 
General and ex-officio Insurance Com- 
missioner of Georgia, died in an Atlanta 
hospital June 22. He had been ill for 
several months and the last few trips he 
made to his offices in the state Capitol 
were in a wheel chair. He had with- 
drawn as a candidate to succeed himself 
in the Democratic Primary of July 17. 

Mr. Parker, although receiving a 


majority of popular votes, was twice the 
victim of the state’s county unit voting 


system. In 1931 he ran for Comptroller 
General against the late William B. Har- 
rison and received a plurality of popular 
votes, but Mr. Harrison was elected be- 
cause he received the most county unit 
votes. 

Mr. Parker was elected to Congress 
from the First Georgia District and 
served from 1932 to 1935, and then was 
defeated again by the unit vote system. 
In 1936, Mr. Parker was appointed 
Comptroller General by former Governor 
Eugene Talmadge, on the death of Mr. 
Harrison. He served through 1937 and 
then was elected for a two year term 


in 1940, and reelected for a three year 
term in 1942, 

Born in Baxley, Ga., Mr. Parker re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from Mercer 
University at Macon, Ga., in 1907. From 
1917 through 1922 he served as an officer 
in the Army. He was elected Mayor 
of Statesboro in 1924 and was Adjutant 
General of the state from 1927 to 1931. 





GENERAL RE. DIVIDEND 
Directors of General Reinsurance 
Corp. have declared a dividend of thirty 
cents per share on the capital stock, 
payable June 28, to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 19. 
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Yo Insurance Brokers and Agents 


The Chase money-saving Insurance Premium Loan Plan should be ot 
interest to your customers who carry short-term fire or casualty insurance. 
This plan has the following advantages: 


1. It should create new business for you by enabling you to 
approach prospects with a money-saving idea. 


2. It offers you also a saving in time and expense by placing the 
insurance on a long-term basis, thus giving you more time to 
develop new business. 


3. It enables you to offer your customers substantial savings in 
premiums because the interest charge on the loans represents only 
a small percentage of the savings effected by purchasing longer 


Neither you nor your clients need be Chase depositors to take advantage 
of this attractive loan plan. 


Full information is available to you at the head office of the Chase National 
Bank or at any of its twenty-seven conveniently located branches in Greater | 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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N. Y. Court Holds Mortgagee Not 


Entitled to Returned Premiums 


Justice Shientag in the New York Su- 
preme Court recently dismissed two 
complaints which attempted to set up 
the position that a standard mortgage 
clause in a fire policy entitles a mort- 
gagee to return premiums following can- 
cellation of a policy. In the case of the 
BX Corporation against the Aetna 
(Fire) two questions were involved, the 
right of the mortgagee to be paid the 
unearned premium following cancella- 
tion by the insurer of a policy contain- 
ing the standard mortgagee _ clause, 
where the consent of the mortgagee was 
not obtained, and to what extent the 
right of cancellation is affected by the 
terms of an agreement pursuant to 
which the payment of premiums was 
financed by the mortgagor. 

In this case the mortgagor financed 
its premiums on the fire policy and after 
the mortgagee had begun foreclosure 
proceedings for non-payment of mort- 
gage debt the mortgagor-assured also 
stopped instalment insurance payments 
to the finance company. The finance 
company notified the insurance company 
which exercised its right of cancellation 
and returned the unearned premium to 
the finance company. The mortgagee 
then claimed that it was entitled to the 
return premiums, amounting to nearly 
$6,600 because it held the insurance poli- 
cies as collateral security and it had a 
lien on unearned premiums, even though 
such premiums were advanced by a fi- 
nance company and not the mortgagee. 

The theory for the second cause of 
action was that cancellation of the poli- 
cies by the insurer constituted a viola- 
tion of the standard mortgagee clause, 
which is considered a separate contract 
between the insurer and mortgagee. 
Mortgagee Protected Only After a Loss 

Dismissing the first allegation Justice 
Shientag stated in his opinion, that the 
standard mortgagee clause has no other 
object than to protect the mortgagee in 
the event of a loss under the policy. 
There is no provision in the mortgage 
agreement or in the statute which spe- 
cifically pledges unearned premiums. 

“The 1940 amendment,” the justice 
states, “which incorporated in the policy 
the New York standard mortgagee 
clause, injected a new conception into 
section 254. Where previously the mort- 
gagee held the insurance policies them- 
selves as a further collateral, the result 
of the amendment was to give the mort- 
gagee a new additional and independent 
status of holding a separate contract 
with the insurance company, a contract 
of insurance which, could not be invali- 
dated by an act or neglect on the part 
of the insured mortgagor. 

“Every policy of fire insurance taken 
out for the benefit of a mortgagee and 
containing, as required by statute, the 
standard mortgagee clause, in effect 
contains two contracts entered into by 
the insurer: one with the insured mort- 
gagor and the other with the insured 
mortgagee. The retention, therefore, of 
the provision for assignment of the poli- 
cies as further security may not be con- 
sidered an enlargement of its original 
purpose as_ heretofore indicated, nor 
does such retention indicate a legislative 
intent to vest any further rights in the 
mortgagee. 

“T conclude, therefore, if these poli- 
cies were validly canceled by the de- 
fendant insurance company, the un- 
earned premiums calculated on a pro 
rata basis belonged to the mortgagor 
and not to the mortgagee. 

No Premium Rights for Mortgagee 

“The second cause of action is largely 
based upon the theory that the insur- 
ance company breached its agreement 


with the plaintiff as incorporated in the 
standard mortgagee clause: that no act 
or neglect on the part of the mortgagor 


would invalidate the mortgagee’s inter- 
est in the fire insurance policies. * * * 

“The standard mortgagee _ clause, 
which constitutes a separate contract be- 
tween the insurance company and the 
mortgagee, specifically gives the insur- 
ance company the right to cancel the 
policy on ten days’ notice to the mort- 
gagee, for any reason whatever. This 
means that the insurance company may 
exercise its right to cancel without the 
consent of the mortgagee even if the 
mortgagor requests it; nor is there any- 
thine in its separate contract with the 
mortgagee which prevents the insurance 
company from agreeing that it will can- 
cel, for nonpayment of a premium loan, 
where the payment of premiums has 
been financed for the mortgagor by a 
finence credit company. 

“This complaint does not proceed 
upon on any theory of fraudulent con- 
cealment by the insurance company; it 
proceeds solely upon the theory of 
breach of contract. Nor are we con- 
cerned on this motion with the question 
as to whether the plan for financing the 
payment of premiums is, in any of its 
features, in conflict with the provisions 
of the State Insurance Law. 

“If the mortgagee is to have a right 
to unearned premiums on a_ cancella- 
tion, by the insurer, of policies of fire 
insurance containing a standard mort- 
gagee clause, or if cancellation by the 
insurer, at the request of the insured 
mortgagor, under circumstances such as 
are here presented, is to constitute a 
violation of the insurance contract, so 
far as the mortgagee is concerned, those 
conditions will have to come as the re- 
sult of agreement between the parties, 
or appropriate legislation on the subject. 

The Aetna was represented by the law 
firm of Ignatius, McFadden & Catalano 
and the plaintiff mortgagee by the firm 
of Ernst, Gale, Bernays, Falk & Eisner. 


MacDonald State Agent of 


National Union in Maine 
The National Union Fire has just an- 
nounced appointment of Edward D. 
MacDonald as state agent. He will have 
supervision of the territory comprising 
the states of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, maintaining headquarters at 41 
Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. Mr. 
McDonald is well known in the field he 
will supervise, having previously traveled 
this same territory for several years. 
More recently he was active as an in- 
dependent adjuster in the Boston area. 
The establishment of this new office by 
the National Union will provide better 
service to the agents in the states in- 
dicated. 








Hyde Special in Maine 
For Springfield Group 


The Springfield Group of Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, announces the appoint- 
ment of William D. Hyde as. special 
agent for Maine, to be associated with 
State Agent Murray S. Bradish with 
headquarters at 417 Congress Street, 
Portland. Mr. Hyde, in the employ of 
the Springfield Group since July, 1938, 
has had both head office training and 
field experience, and recently concluded 
service with the United States Navy as 
licutenant in the South Pacific area. 
He is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
3runswick, Maine, Class of 1938, and 
is a grandson of Bowdoin’s honored 
past president, William DeWitt Hyde. 





NEW JERSEY WOMEN TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Women of New Jersey will be held at 
the Maplewood Country Club, Saturday, 
June 29. Kay Daugherty of the C. W. 
Bollinger Co., Newark, will be chairman 
of this luncheon meeting. 


Vincent Lock Named 
To Succeed Hanners 


BY COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


Hanners Held Post as Metropolitan 
Manager 25 Years; Lock Has Been 
Assistant Manager 


A. Ross Hanners, dean of New York 
fire managers, retires from active serv- 
ice as metropolitan manager for the 
Commercial Union Group on June 30. 
Mr. Hanners joined the Commercial 
Union as manager of the metropolitan 
department on January 1, 1921. He is 
past president of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and has served on 
many of its important committees. With 
his wide experience he has built up an 
enviable record of distinguished service. 

Vincent C. Lock, who succeeds Mr. 
Hanners as manager of the metropolitan 
department, entered the service of the 
Commercial Union Group in 1931. He 
started as junior clerk and advanced 
through successive positions in the of- 
fice until he headed the brokerage and 
service and general cover departments. 
He then ‘became associated with Mr. 
Hanners as assistant manager of the 
metropolitan department. 

L. S. Mathews continues his associa- 
tion as assistant manager of the metro- 
politan department. Through his many 
years of service he is well and favor- 
ably known by agents and brokers in 
the metropolitan area. 


Connell Succeeds McKeever 

E. J. McKeever, who has been chief 
accountant with the title of secretary 
of the Commercial Union Group, will 
retire from active service on September 
30, after forty-four years of faithful 
service. J. B. Connell, who has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. McKeever as 
secretary, has been with the group for 
more than twenty-three years. Mr.:Con- 
nell has long been associated with Mr. 
McKeever and is fullv qualified to dis- 
charge the responsibility of his new 
position. 





EHRLICH OPENS N. Y. OFFICE 

The American & Foreign of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group has appointed 
Daniel R. Ehrlich & Co. as New York 
metropolitan agents. The agency has 
opened new offices at 85 Maiden Lane 
under the management of Jack Mawds- 
ley, formerly with Gruber & Lynch. The 
Brooklyn office continues at 185 Mon- 
tague Street. 


Old Ass’n Meets 


(Continued from Page 18) 





depression the executive committee de- 
cided not to go to Saranac Lake that 
year or the following years 1931 and 
1932. After the depression was over— 
year after year a few of the old-time 
members like Bill Bessant, Walt Bryant 
—who has also passed away—Bill Ross, 
Frank Kelley, P. D. Fogg, Ed Pond, 
Jack Summers and myself have tried to 
fo back to Upper Saranac Lake or some 
spot in the Adirondacks and hold the 
meetings and revive the interest in the 
Old Association and I am glad to say 
and it makes me very happy, to see that 
we finally won out. 

“In order to keep up the interest of 
insurance representatives among them- 
selves, this organization should be con- 
tinued and meetings held at least once 
a year, preferably in this section of the 
state, where all men can take a few days 
off and gather with their friends and 
associates and get to know each other, 
as no individual can operate alone in 
this business and the closer cooperation 
we have with each other, the more suc- 
cessful the field men and the company 
he represents will be in the state of 
New York. Next year will be the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of this asso- 
ciation and it is therefore up to the new 
officers and members to make 1947 the 
biggest year in the history of the Old 
Association,” 








J. M. WOLVERTON ADVANCED 


Heads Newly Created Improved Risks 
Dept. of Fire Association at Phila.; 
Three Years in Army 


John M. Wolverton becomes super- 
intendent of a newly created improved 
risks department of the Fire Associa- 
tion and affiliated companies, supervis- 
ing sprinklered risks, public utilities and 
side-lines heretofore under the supervi- 
sion of the special risks department. 

Mr. Wolverton, a graduate -of Drexel 
Institute School of Engineering, re- 
ceived his early insurance training as 
an inspector with the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Inspection Bureau and went to 
the Fire Association as an engineer. His 
services were interrupted by a_three- 
year stay in the Army where he con- 
tinued his fire prevention engineering 
work for the Army Air Service. He at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel 
before leaving the Army. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


nearly two and a half centuries old. The 
company at the head of which is Mr. Mc- 





Cain was started 127 years ago. At the 
Connecticut Mutual’s anniversary — there 
were present representatives of twenty 


Hartford concerns. each of which was more 
than 100 years old. When ene stops to 
consider the high mortality of business in 
this country the great percentage of fail- 
ures, and the ever present opportunity to 
make mistakes, the asset of good manage- 
ment, when it exists, is one of th greatest. 
There is no more important one in the 
business world. 





Inland Premiums 
(Continued from Page 1) 
their agents and brokers to increase 
their fire insurance to meet higher 
values; they are buying automobile in- 
surance readily and they are buying 
other broad cover policies far more will- 
ingly than heretofore. 

Transit insurance, jewelry covers and 
fur policies are producing more income 
this year than in 1945, reflecting wide 
sales and shipments as well as higher 
values per insurable “article. Many com- 
panies are trying to hold down their in- 
come from long haul truck cargo busi- 
ness until more improvements can be 
made in underwriting and rating those 
hazardous risks. Few major inland ma- 
rine lines are showing any sharp cuts in 
income this year. 


Losses are tending to increase at a 
rate somewhat faster than the expansion 
in income and underwriters fear loss 
ratios, on the average, will be above 
those of 1945. For several years the 
profit margin on inland business has 
been steadily reduced but the business 
still remains profitable for the majority 
of companies. Fire and automobile in- 
surance are now yielding underwriting 
losses, something which inland marine 
executives hope to avoid. 

Personal property floater experience 
at the moment is unprofitable for many 
companies. The coverage is practically 
all risk and claims have come in with 
greater frequency than expected. A big 
factor also, in boosting loss experience 
is the high cost of repairs and replace- 
ments. During these last twelve months 
costs have risen so sharply that adjust- 
ments for even the normal number of 
claims take far more money than was 
expected. And so throughout the entire 
inland marine field. Premium rates are 
predicated upon an average number of 
claims costing a predetermined amount 
per claim. But nearly every loss settle- 
ment today costs far more than was con- 
templated when present rates were es- 
tablished. 


HOWARD LANG WHITE DIES 

Howard Lang White, 76 years old, 
dean of Portland, Ore., insurance execu- 
tives, died June 24. He was the founder 
of Clemens, White, Coleman firm which 
merged in 1929 with the Chas. W. Sex- 
ton Co. Mr. White was a native of New 
York City. 
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Private Plane Insurance Policies 


Which Producers May Now Develop 


By Epwin J. SEALY 


Associated Aviation Underwriters 


This article consists of extracts from 
an address delivered by Edwin J. Sealy 
of Associated Aviation Underwriters be- 
fore the convention of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents in 
Syracuse recently, Mr. Sealy 1s an 
ex-war pilot who is now in the under- 
writing department of Associated at the 
home office in New York City. 


At the present time there are rela- 
tively few private planes available for 
insurance. In 1941 there were less than 
25,000 private and commercial planes in 
the entire U. S., including the 359 planes 
operated by the domestic airlines. Esti- 
mates of the number of post-war planes 
in this country have been made by vari- 
ous authorities, the latest being 400,000 
by 1955, according to the C.A.A. Regard- 
less of the accuracy ot these estimates, 
everyone seems agreed that the country 


is becoming more air-minded every day. 
Private Plane Risks 

Let’s consider the average private 
plane owner. What types of insurance 
does he need and how is it written? 
First of all, there is the insurance on 
the plane itself—fire, windstorm, theft, 
etc.—coverage with which you are all 
familiar. This is known as “hull” insur- 
ance—patterned after the marine term. 
For general purposes this coverage can 
be divided into two sections—ground 
and flight, although the flight hazard is 
seldom written by itself. The basic 
ground coverage is termed, “named 
perils excluding crash,’ these perils 
being fire, lightning, explosion, wind- 
storm, land damage, theft, etc., and is 
written at a rate varying anywhere from 
2%2% to 4%, depending upon the weight 
of the plane and its use. All the cover- 
ages can be written on all “all risks” 
basis for a slight increase in rate. Per- 
haps the most important difference be- 
tween the two is that under the “named 
perils’ form, the burden of proof lies 
with the insured—who must show that 
the loss was caused by one of the perils 
shown in the policy. Under the “all 
risks” form, this situation is reversed. 

Both a basic rate and a loading rate 
exist. On new aircraft insured for their 
full list price, the loading rate is disre- 
garded. It comes into play when used 
aircraft are insured for less than their 
original list price. The basic rate is ap- 
plied to each $100 of the insured value 
and the loading rate is applied to each 
$100 of the difference between the in- 
sured value and the list price. This is 
done because replacement parts in the 
event of a partial loss can only be ob- 
tained at the list price. Consequently, 
the addition of the loading premium 
compensates for the fact that partial 
losses will be out of proportion to the 
plane’s value inasmuch as no deprecia- 
tion is applied to partial losses. 

One of our biggest problems, insofar 
as hull insurance is concerned, are the 
Army and Navy surplus aircraft—mostly 
trainers. For example, the Stearman PT- 
17, originally listed for $9,610—they can 
now be obtained in fairly good condition 
for around $650. In extremes like this, 
we would normally limit our liability for 
each replacement part to a certain per- 
centage of the aircraft’s total valuation. 


Ground and flight coverage can be 
written at a rate varying from 10 to 16%. 
The flight portion of the coverage is 
written either on a deductible or a par- 
ticipating form. Under the deductible 
form, 10% of the insured value is de- 
ducted from each and every flight claim; 
whereas, under the participating policy, 
the insured must bear from 20 to 33 1/3% 
of each flight loss. It can readily be seen 
that the participating form would bene- 
fit the insured in the event of a small 
loss, whereas the deductible plan would 
be better on large losses. For insurance 
purposes an aircraft is considered to be 
in flight from the start of its take-off 
run, while in the air, until the completion 
of its landing run. 


Industrial Aid Planes 


One of the most desirable classes of 
hull insurance is the so-called “industrial 
aid” airplane. In other words, a plane 
owned by an industrial corporation for 
the rapid transportation of their execu- 
tives, salesmen, and others. These planes 
are usually all fairly highly valued and 
being professionally maintained and pi- 
loted, they are considered especially good 
risks. Quite a few corporations through- 
out the country now own industrial aid 
airplanes and every business of any size 
in the country can be considered as a 
prospective assured for this coverage in 
the future. The Associated, for exam- 
ple, owns two planes, which are used by 
our branch office managers in covering 
their territory. 

There are a number of undesirable 
risks—most of which have been ear- 
marked for only a limited form of cov- 
erage. Flying clubs are the bane of the 
aviation markets’ existence at present— 
and the reason is simple. The plane is 
owned and flown by a number of club 
members—anywhere from three to thirty 
—and consequently, logs more hours per 
year than the average commercial light- 
plane. The pilots are usually inexperi- 
enced and the supervision .of student 
pilots is ofttimes haphazard. By the 
same token the responsibility for main- 
tenance is divided and the job may not 
always be finished. Naturally, there are 
a few well-run flying clubs but the ex- 
tremely bad experience on other risks of 
this type has clouded the horizon as far 
as the whole class is concerned. 

Since the airplane is highly susceptible 
to wind damage, non-hangared aircraft 
are also considered undesirable. By that 
I mean—aircraft that are usually left 
outside. Naturally, we don’t expect our 
insured aircraft to be hangared at all 
times while not flying—but we do re- 
quire that they be consistently hangared. 
Aircraft of ancient vintage are also 
looked upon with disfavor—not only be- 
cause newer aircraft are considerably 
safer to fly—but because various replace- 
ment parts are virtually impossible to 
obtain, not having been manufactured 
for a number of years. In addition to 
that, these aircraft can be valued at only 
a fraction of their original cost. 

Liability Coverage 

Returning to our private pilot—we find 
that he will also need liability coverage— 
just as any automobile owner—but 
higher limits are recommended for the 
plane-owner for obvious reasons. The 
liability coverage is written in a manner 
similar to auto insurance, with one ex- 


ception—passenger liability is considered 
a separate and distinct coverage. To 
clarify this, | might point out, that the 
word “passenger” includes anyone in, 
boarding or alighting from the aircraft, 
with the exception of pilots or members 
of the crew employed by the Insured. 
Therefore, guests, persons carried for 
hire; and student, or rentor pilots, 
would all be considered passengers and 
claims against the Insured for injuries, 
or death, suffered by them, would be 
covered by passenger liability. 

Liability insurance can also be obtained 
on a simplified single limit basis—with 
the premium within the reach of almost 
every plane-owner. I don’t think I need 
emphasize the importance of liability 
protection—you all know what extensive 
damage an airplane can do. The uni- 
form state law, effective in about twenty- 
three states, which holds the owner of 
an aircraft liable regardless of the cir- 
cumstances, lends added emphasis to 
this. 

At the present time there are well over 
3,000 air ports in this country but legis- 
lation proposed in Congress contem- 
plates doubling this number in the years 
following. This will undoubtedly lead to 
a great increase in demand for airport 
and hangarkeeper’s liability insurance 
and protection for airmeets or other un- 
usual demonstrations, at the old as well 
as the new airports. All the liabilities of 
an operator, arising out of the opera- 
tion of an airport—however large or 
small, can be covered by two contracts. 

The airport policy, known as an FBL 
policy, includes liability coverage on air- 
craft, the airport, “hold-harmless” agree- 
ments usually found in leases, construc- 
tion at the field and the sale or handling 
of various products such as gas, oil, 
parts, repairs, aircraft, food, beverages, 
etc. For operators with three or ‘more 
planes, the aircraft liability coverage can 
be written on a monthly reporting basis, 
whereby the Insured reports his total 
flying hours for each month, and pre- 
mium is charged accordingly. The rates 
are extremely low—for example, $5,000/ 
$10,000 P.L. would cost 3c per hour. 


An airport operator is legally respon- 
sible for any damage or personal injury 
done on his premises, whether caused by 
negligence on his part or not. Many 
claims have been made against operators 
as a result of the sale of bad gasoline, 
faulty parts, defective aircraft, etc. Inci- 
dentally, the products coverage, which 
would protect the insured in these in- 
stances, is written on a “per $100 of 
sales” basis—with the premium deter- 
mined by audit at the end of the policy 
year. 

Hangarkeeper’s Liability 

Hangarkeeper’s liability is much the 
same as garagekeeper’s liability, with 
which you are all undoubtedly familiar. 
This insurance is written at a basic rate 
of $1 per $100 for the named perils cov- 
erage, with the rate decreasing as the 
limits increase. The policy is written 
with limits for any one aircraft and any 
one loss stipulated therein. This cover- 
age is also obtainable on an all risks 
basis for an increase of 20% in rate. 
Various credits on rate may be granted, 
for example; excellent fire fighting 
equipment would reduce the fire portion 
of the rate; twenty-four hour guard pro- 
tection would lower the theft rate—and 
sO on. 

Banks and finance companies are now 
becoming increasingly interested in fi- 
nancing aircraft and, of course, will re- 
quire complete insurance coverage on the 
aircraft to protect their interests. The 
all risks, including crash coverage, on 
either a deductible or a participating 
basis, will usually fulfill their needs—in 
addition to which, Breach of Warranty 
coverage is often required. This addi- 
tional coverage can be included for a 
charge of % of 1% of the amount of the 
bank’s interest. If an appreciable amount 
of aircraft financing is done, then the 
bank or finance company might well be 
interested in a master finance policy, 
which would automatically cover any 
aircraft financed by the Insured—and for 
which an additional hull policy has been 
issued. The %% charge would be the 
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ROBERT B. SHEPARD, 57, DIES 





Was Chief Electrical Engineer and 
Senior Representative in N. Y. of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 

Robert Blanchard Shepard, chief elec- 
trical engineer of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and senior representative 
of its New York office, died June 20 at 
his home at Glen Ridge, N. J. 

A native of Hudson, N. Y., Mr. Shep- 
ard was graduated from Union College 
at Schenectady in 1910. He was an elec- 
trical engineer for the General Electric 
Co. for a year and then joined Under- 


writers’ Laboratories in 1912. He be- 
came chief electrical engineer in 1924 
and senior representative of the New 


York office eleven years later. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Jeannette 
Schoolcraft Shepard; a son, Robert B. 
Shepard, Jr., and a daughter, Elizabeth 
Dixon Shepard. 


same but the coverage is considerably 
broader. 

Now to answer the question—‘*Where 
can good aviation business be found ?” 
The answer—get to know your local air- 
port operator; he can provide you with 
entree to a lot of aviation business. His 
contacts with students taking instruction, 
purchasers of new planes or pilots rent- 
ing his planes are invaluable. The avia- 
tion business you write can also lead the 


way to additional insurance of other 
types for your aviation accounts. 
Undoubtedly, a few of your present 


clients will develop an interest in avia- 
tion. They might travel on air lines, take 
up flying instruction—or even buy their 
own plane and they will expect you, as 
their insurance agent and consultant, to 
previde them with insurance to cover 
their new undertakings—and to protect 
your present business, you must be able 
to supply them with the protection that 
they will need. 

Quotations on aviation risks can best 
be obtained by sending an application 
comple ted by your prospect to your avia- 
tion market. This application is not 
binding on your prospect, since only the 
underwriters bind risks and then only 
on receipt of a firm order. The applica- 
tion method is best because there are 
many different factors which would be 
set forth on the application that have a 
bearing on the proper quotation. 

Coverage can be bound with the avia- 
tion underwriters by writing, or send- 
ing a collect wire, requesting that cover- 
age be bound and giving full particulars. 





JOHN W. DORISS DIES 

John W. Doriss, partner in the insur- 
ance firm of Doriss & Smith, Philadel- 
phia, died suddenly at his home June 
20. Mr. Doriss was well known in Phila- 
delphia insurance circles for the past 
fifty years. He was a member of the 
Union League, the Cedarbrook Country 
Club and the Masonic organization. 
He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 
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Stock Casualty Companies Report 
Largest Premium Volume for 1945 


Bureau Compiles Exhibit; 80 Companies Had $928,074,461 
Net and $876,579,172 Earned Premiums; Auto Losses Up; 
Bond Lines Good; Burglary Premiums and Losses Soar 

Reporting countrywide net premiums written amounting to $928,074,461 in 1945 
for the eighty stock casualty companies licensed to do business in the state of New 


York, the largest volume ever reported by this group of carriers, the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters has completed its annual compilation of 


the Casualty Insurance Expense Exhibit. 
Total earned premiums for 1945, $876,579,172 for the 


of 8.9% for 1945 above 1944. 


This net premium volume is an increase 


same group of carriers, represent an increase of 6.1% over the preceding year. 
The same companies which were included in the 1944 experience exhibit are 
represented in the 1945 exhibit, with the exception that two companies recently 


entered in New York State were added. 


The underwriting profit prior to reflection of Federal income and excess profits 
taxes was 2.2% of earned premiums, considerably lower than the 8.8% reported in 


1944 and the 13.3% in 1943. 


An underwriting profit was produced for all lines of 


business except the automobile liability, glass, automobile property damage, auto- 


mobile collision, sprinkler and miscellaneous lines. 


The glass, automobile property 


damage, automobile collision and miscellaneous lines produced an underwriting loss 


last year as well. 


The National Bureau calls attention to the fact that in the interpretation of the 
results by line certain abnormal factors should be taken into consideration, and 


makes the following specific comments: 


Automobile 

The total net written premiums for 
automobile bodily injury liability were 
higher than in any year prior to 1941, 
amounting to $212,389,480. This figure 
represents an increase of 13.7% 
1944. This increase is attributable both 
to an increase in the number of insured 


over 


automobile owners and to an increase 
in the rates which became effective in 
the latter part of 1945 upon the termi- 
nation of gasoline rationing. The under- 
writing loss was 5.4% prior to Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, com- 
pared with an underwriting profit of 
4.6% for 1944. The accident trend has 
been upward since V-J Day, and the 
rate level has not kept pace with the 
increase in losses. 

The automobile property damage lia- 
bility premiums were the highest ever 
reported, $76,381,779. The underwriting 
loss was 28.3% prior to Federal income 
and excess profits taxes, materially 
higher than the underwriting loss of 
9.4% for 1944. Since the cost of replace- 
ments is still high, there is every likeli- 
hood that the adverse conditions on this 
line will continue for some time. 

Automobile collision has been affected 
by the same adverse conditions as auto- 
mobile property damage and _ likewise 
again produced a substantial underwrit- 
ing loss in 1945. The loss prior to Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes 
was 34.6% vs. 10.5% in 1944. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

The net written premiums for 1945 
amounted to $243,394,931, an increase of 
about $1,000,000 over 1944. The under- 
writing profit was 2.9%, considerably 
lower than the 6.8% shown the previous 
year. Attention is called, however, to 
the fact that a large proportion of this 
business is on war projects on which 
loss reports are slow in development. 
The effect of the many large risks aris- 
ing in consequence of the war effort is 
shown by the comparatively low expense 
ratios, supporting the position the stock 
carriers have advocated relative to the 
necessity for a program of graded ex- 
pense in order to reflect equitably the 
cost of handling the large risks. 
Fidelity and Surety 
The fidelity line developed a consid- 
erable increase in premium ‘olume at- 


tributable both to new business and to 
rewriting on a three-year basis, the net 
written premiums, being $56,525,292 com- 
pared with $38,762,067 for 1944. The net 
written premiums for surety amounted 
to $35,039,867 compared with $33,816,557 
for 1944. The underwriting profit was 
14.4% for fidelity and 42.2% for surety 
compared with 28.7% and 36.7% respec- 
tively in 1944, 

Glass 


The volume increased 11.5%, the net 
written premiums being $12,545,448 com- 
pared with $11,255,230 in 1944. The un- 
derwriting loss prior to Federal income 
and excess profits taxes was 11.2% com- 
pared with 5.5% for 1944, 

Burglary and Theft 

The burglary lines developed net writ- 
ten premiums of $46,750,114, an increase 
of approximately 18% over 1944. This 
represents the largest volume ever de- 
veloped on these lines. The increase is 
due in large measure to the rapid de- 
velopment of business written under the 
money and securities broad form policy 
and to the increase in the sale of the 
residence and outside theft policy fol- 
lowing the broadening of that policy in 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Changes in Executive Direction of 


Royal, Globe, Eagle, Indemnity Cos. 





KENNETH SPENCER 
President, Royal, Eagle and Globe 


Indemnity Companies 


Widespread changes in the executive 
direction of the Royal, Eagle and Globe 
Indemnity Cos., the three casualty com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
are announced, with Kenneth Spencer, 
former executive director of the three 
companies becoming president, while 
John F, O'Loughlin, George W. McCagg 
and Clarke Smith, former presidents re- 
spectively, of the three companies, will 
each become executive vice president 
of the three companies. These changes, 
voted by the board of directors, will be 
effective July 1. 

The changes, designed to coordinate 
the operations of the three companies, 
are accompanied by another change in 
managerial policy, with each of the new 
executive vice presidents assuming ad- 
ministrative duties over specific. terri- 
tories, as follows: 

Divided Into Territories 

John F. O’Loughlin, former president 
of the Royal Indemnity, will have as 
his primary responsibility the operations 
of the three companies in New York 
State and metropolitan area; George W. 
McCagg, former president of the Eagle 
will administer the West and Pacific 
territories including Hawaii; Clarke 
Smith, former president, Globe, will 
have jurisdiction over the South and 
East (excluding New York State and 
the metropolitan area) and Puerto Rico. 
Messrs. O'Loughlin, McCage and 


You Owe It To Your Clients! 


Does the 3-year program for reduction of auto accidents, adopted at Presi- 


dent Truman’s Highway Safety Conference recently, mean anything to you or to 


your clients? 


You should acquaint every client with the coverage afforded under the 


PREFERRED’s 60th Anniversary Disability Seven-Point Contract. 


If you need 


more information on it, write or phone us today. 


Lhe Houghton Gyency , Ine. 
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The BPrefewed ecient Insurance Company of NY. 
116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ¢ BEEKMAN 3-2404 
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JOHN F. O’LOUGHLIN 
Executive Vice President 
Royal Indemnity 


Smith, as well as Mr. Spencer, are di- 
rectors of all three companies. 

The metropolitan offices of the three 
companies will continue to be super- 
vised by the following: E. B. Thistle, 
vice president, for Eagle Indemnity; W. 
J. Thompson, vice president, for Globe 
Indemnity; F. D. Gallaher, manager, for 
Royal Indemnity. 

In announcing the executive changes, 
Mr. Spencer said: 

Statement by Spencer 

“As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision in the SEUA case and Public 
Law 15, it would seem probable that the 
insurance industry in the future is likely 
to undergo many changes. It would also 
appear that the time is not far distant 
when fire and casualty companies may 
be authorized to write other classes of 
business not at present permitted. 

“Fortunately, the Royal-Liverpool 
Group has a well rounded organization 
writing all classes of insurance, other 
than life, through its various casualty, 
fire and marine companies, and it will 
be a matter of intelligent planning and 
organization to adapt its operations to 
these changes so that when they come 
they can be taken in stride. 

“In order to better accomplish these 
objectives, it has been decided that the 
first step is to bring the operations of 
our three casualty companies into closer 
unison. For this purpose, the directors 
have concluded that as from the Ist of 
July, I should relinquish my present title 
of executive director and assume the 
presidency of our three casualty com- 
panies. I will have as my immediate as- 
sistants in all matters the following ex- 
ecutive vice presidents: George W. Mc- 
Cagg, J. F. O’Loughlin, Clarke Smith. 

“These changes-are the result of much 
study and consideration of the need for 
the future including the probable ex- 
tension of multiple writing powers.” 

Spencer Became Executive Director 

The present set-up of the executive 
offices in the three companies, which 
will be changed next week, was inaug- 
urated January 1, 1944, with the retire- 
ment of Frank J. O'Neill as president 
of the Royal and the Eagle. Concur- 
rently with Mr. O’Neill’s retirement, Mr. 
Spencer withdrew from the presidency 
of the Globe, in which position he had 
succeeded the late A. Duncan Reid, and 
assumed the position of executive direc- 
tor of the three companies, with Messrs. 
O'Loughlin, McCagg and Smith as 
presidents of the respective companies. 

Mr. Spencer has been with the Globe 
Indemnity almost since its inception, 
having been one of the first men em- 
ployed by Mr. Reid who organized the 
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company. The company was incorpo- 
rated June 1, 1911, began business De- 
cember 4, 1911, and Mr. Spencer joined 
it at its western department in Chicago 
on January 20, 1912. 

Born at Marshall, Mo., May 26, 1888, 
Mr. Spencer was educated at the high 
schools of Marshall and St. Louis, and 
at the University of Missouri, where he 
joined the Sigma Alpha Epsilon frater- 
nity. For three vears he was a reporter 
on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the St. Louis Star. His insurance career 
began as special agent for the Ocean 
Accident in 1911. The next year he 
joined the Globe Indemnity, serving in 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 
From 1920 to 1925 he was with the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity at San Francisco 
and returned to the Globe as assistant 
secretary in the home office, then at 
Newark, N. J., in 1925. He was elected 
vice president in 1927 and president in 
1939. 

Mr. Spencer’s progress with the 
Royal-Liverpool Group is matched by 





Royal, he became special agent for the 
consolidated group in western North 
Carolina. 

He was assigned as special representa- 
tive of the special service department of 
the companies in 1931, covering North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

In 1935 he came to New York as as- 
sistant superintendent of the special 
service department of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups. In 1939 he was made as- 
sistant manager of the brokerage, gen- 
eral cover and special service depart- 
ments. He was elected vice president of 
the Globe in January, 1943. 


Johnson and Spottke Will 
Address Minnesota Agents 


Insurance Commissioner Newell R. 
Johnson of Minnesota and Secretary A. 
E. Spottke of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters will ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents 


at Hibbing, August 29-30. George Blom- 
: : : gren, executive secretary of the asso- 
Executive Vice President Executive Vice President ciation is in New York, conferring with’ 

Eagle Indemnity Globe Indemnity the headquarters staff of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. Later 


the demand for his counsel in the cas- GEORGE W. McCAGG CE.ny aes 
ualty and surety and educational or- ; “6 CLARKE SMITH 
canizations. After having served on 
many important committees of the As- 


pases % Casualty hora Execu- and South Carolina and Virginia, re- the Queen, for North and South Caro- ics casi clade: oitemer Mirahiees dtaliee ouhatlih 
hie 104d. He 1 beng ead " Loge i = — becca lina. When the management of the ing to Misacupat July 10. 

dent in . He was ading spirit i n 1926 he was made special agent f, = ne hee “ : : . s 

; i cial anes - Queen we merged with that os the The association has named a commit- 


the founding of the American Institute 


for Property & Liability Underwriters, tee of three to represent it at a traffic 


safety conference which Governor Thye 

















and was elected a member of the ex- or 1! 
ecutive committee at its first meting. has — at er ore Vi ‘ Me 
: committee is composed o ic er 
a aie, John F. O’Loughlin rill, St. Paul, chairman; Rod V. Hood, 
Mr. O’Loughlin was born January 28, Duluth, and William Knudsen, Duluth. 
-hree 1891, in Hartford. His insurance career RMA ciao 
iper- began with the Travelers in 1907. He AWARDS JUDGMENT TO LUNDY 
istle, remained with the Travelers until 1921, Federal Judge Henry N. Graven at 
- W. serving first in the casualty inspection Fort Dodge, Iowa, ruled in favor of 
rlobe division and then as compensation, lia- Russel F. Lundy, former manager of the 
for bility and automobile underwriter. In Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
1915 he was transferred to the burglary Company, in his breach of contract suit 
ages, and plate glass division of the Travelers against the company. Judge Graven 
Indemnity, and in 1921, came with the awarded Mr. Lundy $4,256 and an addi- 
Royal Indemnity as assistant superin- tional judgment for 10% of the profits 
oan nay “ the hey oo, A year of the Des Moines office for a 5% month 
ublic iter, he became head of the division. | period. He was manager of the office 
- the In 1929, Mr. O’Loughlin was placed in 2 3 ¢ a Ole -15 1045 
Rea Anita AF ie tone Gls eaten Oe WA (| ( | tl from July 10, 1944, until October 15, 1945. 
also partment and in 1932 was appointed \ 1e way 
‘tant resident vice president in charge of the \ 7 Senator Radcliffe Defeated 
may metropolitan office of Royal Indemnity. Insurance Trade Winds Blow United States Senator George L. 
s of In 1936 he was elected a vice president Radcliffe of Maryland, first vice presi- 
of the company, continuing in charge Insurance needs shift quickly and constantly with the ever-changing dent of the Fidelity & Deposit Co., was 
pool of the metropolitan office until his elec- trends of world economy. Today, there are several urgent needs defeated in the Maryland Democratic 
tion - tion as president. ; : for ever-increasing amounts of Insurance Protection. In business, primary by Governor Herbert Romulus 
ther Mr. O'Loughlin is a past chairman of reconversion problems, with great employee turnover, have multi- O’Conor June 25. Senator Radcliffe has 
perf oe ae Managers Association of a og losses; hence a tremendous current need for served for two terms in the United 
wi : . idelity Bonds. States Senate. 
and George W. McCagg By reason of the same reconversion, present and proposed con- - —~ 
s to Mr. McC _ 7 struction, particularly Public Buildings and Highways, requires R. L. GREENE REGIONAL SUPT. 
ome 1903 aa gig Povagl in eh hag id = Surety Bonds in substantial amounts. Manufacturers provides many 
hese demnity since 1927 an he piri tera — — to assist you in getting your share of this Employers’ Group Manager in N. Y. 
the agent for it at San Diego, Cal. Two iness. Advanced; E. J. Sutcliffe Succeeds 
ne years later he was appointed special In our Domestic Economy, with values increased two and three Him Here 
sada agent for the Royal and the Eagle, op- -_ over pre-war costs, the needs have never before been so great Robert L. Greene, resident _manager 
oes erating out of the Los Angeles office. - additional property coverages and liability protection with of the Employers’ Group in New York 
t of In 1930, he was transferred as special aepeenne Taman. , since 1942 and with the i gg nt 
title representative in the South, making his Manufacturers meets today’s needs . . . whenever and wherever since 1930, has been advanced, effective 
the headquarters at Atlanta. they appear to the alert agent or broker who keeps an eye on the July 1, to the newly created office of 
ann By reason of his production record in economic weathervane for insurance selling opportunities. regional superintendent. In this execu- 
as= se — in 1921 he was Called to the The Manufacturers Companies accept paw yeiien of 5 Pegg Bene —- 
ex- 1ead office of Eagle Indemnity as as- business only through agents and brokers. E . ; Gre aeton te: tee 
Mc- sistant to the production manager. mployers’ Group companies in the 
i Three years later he was made produc- states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
uch tion manager for the Eagle, serving in Jersey and Delaware. He will continue 
for that capacity for the next six years. In to make New York his headquarters. 
pee 1940, he was appointed assistant mana- Edwin J. Sutcliffe, assistant resident 
ger of the Royal Indemnity’s metropoli- manager since 1942, succeeds Mr. Greene 
or tan office, and from there he returned as resident manager. Under him and 
tive to the Eagle as vice president. sharing responsibilities will be Howard 
lich Clarke Smith S. Bush and Edwin G. Stephens who 
ug- arke omi become assistant resident managers. 
ire- Clarke Smith was born in 1901 at At- Mr. Sutcliffe began his Employers 
ent lanta, and his family moved to Char- career in 1917 as an office boy in the 
ur- Pg N. C. when he was very small. old Dwight & Hilles Agency. 
Mr. e went to the University of North | | ( : | | | ee emprae 
ney Carolina for three years, aden to en- AN Ryan RE RS JORDAN CANDIDATE IN VA. 
had ter the hail and rain department of the E. Glenn Jordan, manager at Rich- 
and Home in Charlotte in 1921. ae mond, Va., for the Commercial Casualty, 
ec- In 1923 he became special agent for Casualty Insurance Company - Fire Insurance Company has announced his candidacy for the 
srs. the Home at the home office, traveling : office of Commissioner of Revenue of 
as the Eastern states for the rain insur- 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd. PHILADELPHIA that city to succeed Sam B. Woody who 
ies. ance division of the improved risk de- died recently. 
be partment. After a year, he went South, STANLEY KITE, ; Sede cies 
on, traveling the Southern states for the JAMES" B. “MAY DEAD 
m- improved risk department. In 1925 he James B. May, 39, assistant general 
the was placed in charge of the improved counsel, American Surety, died June 25 
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Many Opportunities Now Exist to 
Develop Contract Bond Business 


By J. A. SWEARINGEN 


Secretary, Fidelity-Surety Department, Aetna Casualty © Surety Co. 


“In the months ahead there will be more contracts let on which surety bonds will 


be required than during any other period of our history. 


This is the optimistic predic- 


tion of J. A. Swearingen, author of the timely article which follows. He anticipates 
that public works contract field will be the most lucrative for insurance producers to 


cultivate. 


But the private contract business should decidedly not be overlooked. He 


offers pertinent suggestions on where to find the business and the most helpful contacts 


to make in so doing. 


Mr. Swearingen’s article originally appeared in the April, 1946 edition of the 


practically in full. 


Many agents, at the 
have the opportunity of a life time to 


present time, 
develop some contract bond business. 
During the past several years, there 
has been practically no contract bond 
except on real Jarge Govern- 
But assuming that the 


business 
ment contracts. 
procuring adequate 


settled in the 


uncertainties of 


labor and materials are 
near future, it appears altogether likely 
that in the months ahead, there will be 
more contracts let on which bonds will 
be required than during any other 
period of our history. 

This obviously will mean more busi- 
ness and greater earnings for those 
agents who are prepared to handle it. 

All kinds of been 
hazarded as to the amount of construc- 
tion work in prospect. Without making 


any effort to set forth figures on such 


estimates have 


estimates, it should be evident to every- 
one who has the ability to read that 
contracts totaling an enormous amount 
will be let by states, cities, counties and 
other political sub-divisions, in addition 
to the very substantial amount of Fed- 
eral contracts which seem to be in the 
offing. 


Forget the Million Dollar Jobs 


On practically all public work con- 
tracts, surety bonds will be required. 
Therefore, it is obvious that this is the 
most lucrative field in which the agent 
should operate. However, in addition, 
there will be a great many private con- 
tracts, on some of which contract bonds 
will be required. 

Unfortunately, many agents are in- 
clined to think of contract bonds only 
in connection with large million dollar 
jobs. From time to time, they see items 
in the daily press or insurance publica- 
tions concerning some large construction 
contract, running into millions of dol- 
lars, and usually it is stated that this or 
that surety company has originated the 
necessary corporate surety bond. Many 
agents know that they will never be able 
to obtain such business and, as a result, 
are inclined to overlook numerous other 
opportunities for business right in their 
own communities. 

If you are in this class—if you have 
been more or less ignoring contract 
bonds but would now like to cash in on 
the coming opportunities—here are some 
pertinent suggestions which I believe 
should be helpful to you: 


Where to Find Business 


To find prospects for contract bonds, 
keep your eyes open for any newspaper 
accounts of public works in your com- 
munity. 

Also, contact your local architects 
and engineers and endeavor to learn 
from them what jobs may be in prog- 


leina-iser, published by the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, and 1s presented here 


ress or in the planning stage. 

In addition, contact your local city, 
county and state authorities and en- 
deavor to find out as much as possible 
about proposed building programs. Is 
there street paving work to be done? 
Is the city planning new municipal 
buildings, a new water system or power 
plant or a sewage disposal plant ? 

Are any new school buildings in the 
works? How about new hospital build- 
ings? You may be surprised at the 
amount of work contemplated or in 
progress. Then, make it a point to as- 
certain the names of the contractors 
who may be interested in bidding on 
the proposed work. 

Finally, contact the contractors and 
discuss the work with them. Make it 
plain that you would like to place your 
services at their disposal in connection 


JOHN A. SWEARINGEN 


bids, contractors need to know how 
much to allow for insurance and bond- 











ing premiums and will appreciate this 
information. 

For best results, agents should follow 
a regular solicitation program. In other 
words, regular and frequent calls shoul 
be made on all local contractors, whether 
or not a definite job is in mind. 

In the past few years, many contrac- 
tors have lost contact with their usual 
agency connections for insurance and 
bonds. In addition, many new contract- 
ing organizations have grown up, par- 
ticularly since V-J Day. All should he 
called on, regularly. 

Contract bonds are not sold as are 
most lines of insurance and if an agent 
could obtain only two good contractor 
accounts in the course of a year, these 
would almost certainly lead to a wortl- 
while volume of business—not only in 
contract bond premiums but also, in 
premiums for fire, automobile, liability, 
burglary and other forms of coverage. 

Remember that your real opportunity 
for business will be in connection with 
“run of mine” contracts, such as strect 
and highway construction, new school 
buildings, new bridges, installation of 
sewers, etc. In practically every com- 
munity, there will be many of these 
jobs coming up. The business will de 
velop rapidly as soon as Government 
restrictions are lifted. Will you get your 
share of it? 





Outlook in Private Construction Bond 
Market as Seen by Alexander Foster 


The development of the private con- 
struction bond market, in the opinion of 
Alexander Foster, manager, surety de- 
partment, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, who is a keen stu- 
dent of trends in this field, is the only 
way in which a surety bond producer 
can maintain a steady and increasing 
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“During the last few years there has 
been an increase in the number of com- 
panies entering the surety bond field. 
They have recognized it as a fruitful 
market if properly developed. They have 
made headway. 

“Heretofore, the contract bond busi- 
ness has been developed by public con- 
tracts. While we anticipate a large 
amount of business as a result of public 
construction when the market opens up, 
nevertheless the market is limited by 
the amount of money appropriated by 
public authorities. for such construction. 

“On the other hand, the amount of 
business that can be obtained through 
the private market is unlimited. So, 
where we have increased the number of 
companies and producers participating 
in the limited public construction mar- 
ket, we tend to cut down on the amount 
of business obtainable by any one com- 
pany or agent. 

Market Not Cut Down 


“But in the private construction field 
the market is not cut down by reason 
of more companies and producers par- 
ticipating; it is built up. This is be- 
cause the greater the private construc- 
tion, the greater the contract bond bus- 
iness produced. One has only to visual- 
ize the number of vitally necessary 
building projects that will get under 
way as soon as construction and ma- 
terial restrictions are relaxed by the 
Government—projects such a factories, 
office buildings, hotels, retail stores and 
multiple dwellings. One further ex- 
ample: 

“All the department stores in metro- 
politan New York, it is said, are plan- 
ning necessary new additions—the same 
is undoubtedly true in other large cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

“Admittedly there is no possibility of 
a building boom until materials are 
available. But it behooves all wide- 
awake surety bond producers to prepare 
now for the day when, in addition to 
the normal development of business ex- 
pansion, there is a large pent-up amount 
of private construction work just wait- 
ing to get under way.” 





JONAS IS AN INSTRUCTOR 


Marvin Jonas, special representative of 
the Glens Falls Indemnity Co., is one of 
the instructors at a six weeks’ course on 
insurance being given at the University 
of Southern California, on “Advanced 
Casualty, Property and Liability Insur- 
ance.” 
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Indemnity Co. Compiles 
Agents’ Suggestions 


FAVOR ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT 





Would Center Production on Specialty 
Lines; Want Trained Specialists to 
Aid Fieldmen and Agents 





Special recommendations made by the 
agents’ advisory committee of the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America 
at the joint session held with agents of 
the fire companies of the group in the 
spring, have now been compiled by the 
company. It has been the custom of the 
companies for the past several years ex- 
cept for the war period, to call into the 
home office a selected list of agents to 
suggest improvements and to offer con- 
structive criticism on what the compa- 
nies are doing. 

Some of the recommendations are 
not released for publication until the 
companies have had an opportunity to 
explore and act upon them. Following 
is a summation of the recommendations 
released: 

That an insurance and analysis de- 
partment be inaugurated as “one of 
the best methods to be used in the pro- 
duction of new business.” 

Concentrate on Specialty Lines 

That production efforts be concen- 
trated on the so-called specialty lines, 
such as aviation and accident and health 
insurance. 


That monthly production campaigns’ 


be conducted, exploiting specific lines, 
to be coordinated with the company’s 
national advertising and that trained 
specialists be employed to aid fieldmen 
and agents in the exploitation of these 
lines. 

That regional meetings of agents be 
reestablished, devoted to the education 
of the agent and development of his 
sales technique. 

That aviation specialists be employed 
to give production help to the field and 
agents and that informative sales helps 
and regular bulletins on the subject of 
aviation be distributed. 

Concerning renewal certificates on 
automobile insurance, the committee re- 
ported that “despite the increased detail 
in the automobile department as the re- 
sult of the use of renewal certificates, 
nevertheless, in the interest of efficiency 
within the agent’s office, the renewal 
certificate plan seems desirable, especial- 
ly for those agents who prepare policies 
in their respective offices. On the other 
hand, agents who do not prepare policies 
are not enthusiastic in the use of the 
renewal certificate. This feeling is gen- 
eral in that it applies to policies in- 
volving other departments in addition to 
the automobile department.” 

Personal Theft Policy 

Discussing the personal theft policy, 
the committee reported “it does not 
appear practical to the committee to 
remove from that policy the coverage 
of mysterious disappearance.” It also 
opposed restricting coverage on un- 
attended automobiles to locked cars. 
“The use of the $25 deductible clause,” 
the report continued, “may be the an- 
swer to the problem confronting the 
writing of the personal theft policy, 
but we think such deductible should 
not be adopted until further experience 
proves its use to be necessary and then, 
at the option of the assured at a lower 
premium charge.” 

The committee favored changing the 
present safe burglary policy to include 
coverage on any safe in the premises 
without describing a particular safe, so 
long as all safes have combinations and 
are of specified construction or better. 

The committee reported that a con- 
densed surety manual, rating only the 
principal classes of surety bonds would 
be well received particularly by those 
agents who do not handle a large volume 
of surety bonds and who are not so well 
informed in surety business. It sug- 
gested that special agents concentrate 
on selling surety bonds. 

The committee recommended that the 
company’s practice of mailing accident 


J. M. Downey Stresses Needs 


For Products Liability Insurance 


The fact that there are few business 
concerns today that do not have a need 
for both products—bodily injury and 
products property damage insurance in 
one form or another was stressed re- 
cently by J. M. Downey, casualty un- 
derwriting manager, Kansas City branch 
office, Aetna Casualty & Surety, in a 
talk before the Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of Kansas City. 

Mr. Downey pointed out that prod- 
ucts liability applies in three different 
ways: “The first and most common 
form deals with protection to the as- 
sured for claims arising out of the use 
of, or any condition existing in goods 
handled, sold or distributed by the as- 
sured, after possession has been relin- 
quished to another, and providing the 
accident occurs away from premises 
owned, rented or controlled by the as- 
sured. Under this section, prospects 
would include merchants, both retailers 
and wholesalers, manufacturers jobbers 
or distributors. 

“Tt is well to keep in mind that under 
the law a seller is liable for any article 
he sells, on the basis that it is fit for 
human use or consumption. All this has 
made it easier for the consumer to press 
his claim against the wholesaler, retailer 
or manufacturer for recovery where in- 
jury or damage has resulted from im- 
pure or defective merchandise. 

Limits of Liability 

“Under the bodily injury section of 
the policy there are three limits of lia- 
bility: a limit for each person injured, 
a limit for each accident and an aggre- 
gate limit which is the total liability for 
all damages payable under the policy. 
In connection with the per accident 
limit the policy provides that if goods or 
products from one prepared or acquired 
lot shall produce bodily injury to more 
than one person, all injuries or deaths 
from such common cause shall be con- 





sidered as arising from one accident. 
The property damage coverage follows 
the bodily injury with a limit per acci- 
dent, and with an aggregate limit for 
the policy period. 

“A products policy issued to a manu- 
facturer or jobber may be extended to 
cover the interest of their retailers on a 
blanket basis. This extension of cover- 
age excludes the negligence of the re- 
tailers on a blanket basis. It does enable 
the manufacturer or jobber to protect 
his retailers against claims arising from 
his own negligent acts in handling or 
selling his products. 


“The second part of the products 
coverage,” Mr. Downey said, “we know 
as grantor’s protective liability. There 
is practically no need for this as the 
general liability and comprehensive poli- 
cies of most companies now automati- 
cally include this in their policies with- 
out charge. 

“The third section refers to claims 
arising from operations, other than pick 
up and delivery, the existence of tools, 
uninstalled equipment and abandoned or 
unused materials, if the accident oc- 
currs after such operations have been 
completed or abandoned at the place of 
occurrence thereof, and away from 
premises owned, rented or controlled by 
the insured. This is more commonly 
known as completed operation insur- 
ance. 

“While this form of protection has 
been available for a number of years it 
has not been generally sold, but since 
the introduction of comprehensive poli- 
cies in 1941 more attention has been 
given to it. You immediately think of 
contractors as prospects for completed 
operation insurance. Many concerns 
that would not fall within that general 
classification, however, need this cover- 
age. Frequently completed operations 
will have to follow right along with the 
basic property coverage to properly pro- 
tect the insured.” 


Trains Safer Than Homes, Ray Murphy 
Tells American Museum of Safety 


Because 32,000 persons were killed in 
home accidents and only 245 in train 
accidents in 1944, “you are safer on a 
train than in your own home,” Ray 
Murphy, general counsel, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, told 
the audience at a dinner given Wednes- 
day night by the American Museum of 
Safety. Wallace J. Falvey, executive 
vice president, Massachusetts Bonding, 
and president of the Museum, presided 
at the dinner. : 

Mr. Murphy said he did not believe 
that the number of people riding on 
trains was comparatively so small as 
to account for such a difference in fig- 
ures. “The railroads have moved a lot 
of GI’s back and forth across the coun- 
try in the past few years,” he added, 
“but the carriers are conscious of dan- 








report blanks with each automobile pol- 
icy be discontinued as a wasteful and 
useless practice because experience has 
shown that the policyholders do not use 
them. 

Holding that there is a confusing num- 
ber of liability policies, the committee 
recommended that the number be re- 
duced and those remaining be modern- 
ized, saying: “We find that your policy- 
writing agents are burdened with a cum- 
bersome procedure in preparing many of 
your policies. We recommend _ that 
wherever possible, the policy declara- 
tions be incorporated in the face of the 
policy.” 


ger and they stick to the habit of 
safety.” 

Four railroads which had the _ best 
safety records in 1945 received the 


twenty-seventh award of the E. H. Har- 
riman Memorial prizes. Mr. Murphy 
was the principal speaker at the dinner, 
at which were present prominent rail- 
road officers and industrial leaders. 

For the best safety record among the 
larger railroads of the country, the gold 
medal went to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway. Robert J. Bowman, president, 
accepted the gold medal, which was 
presented by Robert V. Fletcher, vice 
president, Association of American 
Railroads, and chairman, Harriman 
Award committee. 

A silver medal was awarded to the 
Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Rail- 
way, whose president, P. Van 
Hoven, accepted it. 

A bronze medal went to the Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut and Northern Railroad, 
represented by its receiver, Thomas C. 
Buchanan. 

A certificate of special commendation 
was awarded to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, whose president, G. F. Ashby, 
accepted it. 

Discussing the subject of safety from 
the personal angle, Mr. Murphy said: 

“We shall be the more’ greatly inter- 
ested if we can think of safety in terms 
of those we know, of our business asso- 
ciates, of our personal friends, and of 
our family. The chair that is vacant by 
reason of accidental death is as tragic- 


Many Big Projects 
Bonded in the West 


SURETIES ARE PARTICIPATING 
Hartford A. & I., Maryland Casualty and 
F. & D. Execute Bonds on Public 
Construction Projects 
Mark C. Walker & Son Co., of Santa 
Ana, Calif., was the low bidder on the 
excavation work and fill on the Harlan 
County, Neb. Dam, when the bids were 
opened by the U. S. Engineers at Kan- 
sas City, June 18. Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., through its Los Angeles 
office, wrote the bd bond and will exe- 
cute the payment and performance bond 
if and when the low bidder is awarded 

the contract. 


Grafe Callahan Construction Co., 
Gunther & Shirley Co., both of Los 
Angeles, and W. K. Mellyar, Dallas, 
Tex. as joint venturers, have been 


awarded the contract for Schedules I 
and II for construction of the Horse- 
tooth Reservoir and relocation of county 
road, Colorado-Big Thompson Project, 
near Ft. Collins, Colo., by the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, at their bid of 
$5,111,877. The Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., through its Los Angeles 
office is sponsor for the payment and 
performance bond. Nine other sureties 
are participating in the business. 
Dam in Colorado 

Bressi & Bevanda Constructors, Inc., 
and David G. Gordon, of Los Angeles, 
submitted the low bid of $1,382,425 when 
the bids were opened by the U. S. Engi- 
neers for excavation, back fill, stream 
diversion and care of water during con- 
struction of the Cherry Creek Dam, 
Arapahoe County, Colo. Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. wrote the bid 
bond on the job and the Hartford and 
the Maryland Casualty Co., through the 
Los Angeles offices will execute the 
final bond if and when the low bidder 
is awarded the contract. 

Guy F. Atkinson Co., Bressi & Bevanda 
Constructors, Inc., and W. E. Kier Con- 
struction Co., were awarded the contract 
for the construction of the Matilija Dam 
in Ventura County at their low bid of 
$1,279,945. The Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., and the Maryland Casualty 
Co., have executed the payment and 
performance bond on the work. 

Two new contracts for construction of 
a portion of the Friant-Kern Canal key 
unit of the Central Valley, Calif., pro- 
ject has been awarded by the’ U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation to the Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Ltd., and M. H. Hasler 
both of Los Angeles and to the Arizona- 
Nevada Constructors, Phoenix, Ariz. The 
total of the two contracts is $8,424,409, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
through its Los Angeles office is execut- 
ing the bonds for the Morrison-Knudsen 
Co., Ltd., and M. H. Hasler. Bonds cov- 
ering the Arizona-Nevada Constructors 
are being written elsewhere. 


ally vacant as the unused chair of the 
soldier who has given his life for his 
country. In either case, he is irrevoca- 
bly dead—and prayers, or laws, or 
promises, or threatssare as impotent as 
you or | to bring him back. 

“But in time of war, in the nature of 
things, death and the vacant chair are 
dramatized, and rightly become the con- 
cern of the nation. Why can we not bet- 
ter dramatize in time of peace the eco- 
nomic cost of the casualties of careless- 
ness, the grief that comes to every fam- 
ily which through  accident—usually 
avoidable—has lost a member of the 
family circle. 

“Why can we not, in time of peace, 


make safety the concern of the entire 
nation? What waste of the nation’s 
most precious asset—its own people 


could be eliminated by full conscious 
ness on the part of our people of their 
share in the blame for accidents—of 
their stake in the prevention of acci- 
dents. What grief we could be spared, 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Clark Says Big Risks 
Need Special Rating 


ADDRESSES BUYERS’ GROUP 
Sees Public Law 15 Fraught With 
Danger Through Laws Which May 
Hamstring Freedom of Action 
“Some means must be found of rating 
large premium risks on a special basis,” 
said Ernest L. Clark of the J. C. Penny 
Co., in an address before the Risk Re- 
search Institute in New York City, June 
27. Mr. Clark, at the beginning of his 
address, paid tribute to the wartime 
services of the insurance business and 
said that “business now generally turns 
with new respect to this great industry 
and those who have a grasp of its de- 

tail of operation.” 

Saying that a further rise in esteem 
by business and the public of the in- 
surance business may be expected in 
the future, Mr. Clark turned to the 
Supreme Court’s South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association decision and enact- 
ment of Public Law 15, saying: ; 

“Not as a result of the war but rather, 
it is believed, as a result of reactionaries 
who gained power in part due to the 
war, the insurance business received a 
fundamental shock through the SEUA 
decision, and the subsequent and conse- 
quent passing of Public Law 15 with 
which most people are now acquainted. 


Ultimate Effect Unknown 


“The ultimate effect of this shock is 
unknown—it may be good or it may be 
disastrous. The first reaction has been 
good because it has caused many things 
to happen for the good of the insurance 
business that probably would not have 
happened, It has caused, and will cause, 
states to pass many good laws affecting 
insurance, and it has caused the fire in- 
surance companies to review _ their 
method of rating nationally to make it 
more stream-lined, more economical, and 
more equitable. 

“However, it is fraught with danger. 
‘or instance, it is unknown at this time 
just how the state laws will permit the 
rating of large premium risks, either 
intrastate or interstate. On this decision 
rests a very important pillar of the in- 
surance business. 

“Some means must be found of rating 
large premium risks on a special basis. 
These risks have never paid and never 
will pay premiums based on standard 
rating procedure. If the margin between 
the cost of insurance and the actual 
susta'ned is made too great, it 
will result in these risks becoming self- 
insured and the consequent disappear- 
ance of this premium income to the in- 
surance carriers. This will result in the 
loss of tax income to the states, a re- 
duction in the service rendered to the 
smaller assureds, and possibly an_ in- 
crease in the of insurance to the 
smaller assureds because of increased 
cost of operation on the part of the 
insurance companies. 

Should Maintain Flexibility 

“It is an economic fact that the in 
surance companies can assume a large 
risk at less cost than a small risk. The 
income from these risks enables insur- 
ance companies to have larger personnel, 
more extended facilities, the cost of 
which is maintained in a large part from 
these large premiums. Insurance com- 
pany executives, Insurance Commission- 
ers, and small premium payers as well as 
large premium payers, and all those in 
the insurance business, should be in- 
terested in maintaining the flexibility in 
the various rating laws to meet this 
phase of rating.” 

Mr. Clark said another danger created 
by Public Law 15 is the doubt of what 
may happen after the deadline of Jan 
uary 1, 1948 as undoubtedly many legis 
lators will come forth with various 
schemes for the regulation of phases of 
the insurance business which may ham- 
string or hinder the freedom of action 
of the insurance business necessary to 


losses 


cost 


its efficient operation and service to the 
public. 

“In anticipation of such actions,” he 
continued, “a tremendous public rela- 
tions effort should be made to educate 
the public on the value of the insurance 
business and the services it renders so 
that public sentiment will aid in dis- 
couraging or preventing any detrimental 
legislation.” 

Lauds Diemand and Stone 

Mr. Clark lauded President John A, 
Diemand of the Insurance Co. of North 
America Group and Edward C. Stone, 
chief .executive of the Employers’ Group, 
for appearing before groups of business 
men in all sections of the country, telling 
them of what insurance has accomplished 
and what it is trying to accomplish. 
“Business men,” he said, “as a_ result 
of the insurance industry’s war accom- 
plishments and the publicity given Pub- 
lic Law 15, are interested and are anx- 
ious to know the story—it must reach 
them.” 

“Tt is high time,” said Mr. Clark, “that 
directors of insurance companies repre- 
senting its stockholders, or in the case 
of mutuals its policyholders, realized 
that they must select for chief execu- 
tives of their companies not swivel chair, 
push button stars whose function is just 
to follow tradition and inadequate rule 
books, phlegmatically directing the oper- 
ation of their own company accordingly. 
They must have men who realize the 
import of public relations and are capa- 
ble of presenting the cause of insurance 
clearly and energetically. Such men who 
will direct the interests of the business 
as a whole to new fields, presenting to 
the public an active, energetic, forward 
looking front that will command atten- 
tion and respect. 

Applies to All Companies 

“This applies to all companies, fire, 
casualty and life, whose operations are 
a great mystery to laymen and who con- 
sequently regard it with suspicion. The 
heads of all types of insurance com- 
panies must be able to take their case 


personally to the people, extend public 
knowledge and build confidence.” 

Mr. Clark said that a glaring example 
of this lack of knowledge of the opera- 
tion of the insurance business “was pat- 
ently displayed by the statement con- 
ceived in ignorance by President Tru- 
man in a speech recently in which he 
declared he would rather see 1,000 insur- 
ance companies with $4,000,000 in assets 
than one insurance company with $4,- 
000,000,000. 

“Adequate research facilities must be 
established to find what are the buying 
public’s wants and devise ways of sup- 
plying its wants, improve old methods or 
establish new ones, improve old forms of 
coverage and policies and create new 
ones—not just meet competition that 
may arise but make competition. By this 
means they will align the public on the 
side of insurance so that political forces 
or socialistically inclined pressure groups 
cannot attack and ruin this great busi- 
ness as may happen if this program 
should fail. 


Command National Attention 


‘During the war times, organizations 
such as the Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives Association, the National Brokers 
Association and the Risk Research In- 
stitute have been commanding national 
attention for their energetic and con- 
structive work in connection with insur- 
ance on behalf of the public. Such ac- 
tivities are bound to result in public 
trust and acclaim. 

“There are those in high places with 
ideas and schemes foreign to the Amer- 
ican way of life who look with greedy 
eyes at the tremendous resources of the 
insurance companies and desire to grasp 
their control, They can be stopped only 
by constantly and actively keeping be- 
fore the United States people the great 
accomplishments of the insurance busi- 
ness as a private enterprise. 

“To this end, every association of in- 
surance companies, of agents, of brok- 
ers, and of insurance buyers, must con- 
stantly and actively spread this informa- 
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tion to every business man and every 
voter in this great republic. Every 
member of the insurance industry and 
those who have an interest in its con- 
tinued life must individually become a 
part of such organizations and actively 
participate in their work to this end.” ~ 





N. Y. SOCIETY PRIZE WINNERS 


Leading Students Awarded War Bonds 
and Money Prizes for Outstanding 
Records in Classes 

Following is the list of students who 
were awarded prizes in the several 
classes conducted by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, presented at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the society: 

Inland Prizes—Result of essays sub- 
mitted. Prizes donated by instructors of 
course: Ist prize—$100 War Bond— 
Olive Isabella Shipman—Prince Layten 
Corp.; 2nd prize—$75 War Bond—Har- 
old S. Daynard—Jones & Whitlock. 

Legal Aspects of Insurance—Prizes by 
instructor—George J. Cross: Tie for 
first place—Check for $20 to Charles 
Ralph Jameson—Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Check for $20 to Edward 
George Crapser—Pacific Fire; 2nd Prize 
—Check for $10 to Muriel Broadman— 
Deering Milliken & Co. 

Advanced Principles and _ Practices. 
No prize but special commendation by 
instructor to: Frederick B. Burger— 
broker; Edward A. Knowles—Davis 
Dorland & Co.; Louis Kortum—Amer- 
ican Surety Co.; Charles Waters Lin- 
coln—Johnson & Higgins; Walter 
Strauss—Royal Indemnity; John W. 
Watson—Herbert E. Jamison & Co. 

Life I—Prize to Michael J. McNamara 
—$25 cash—Equitable Life; Prize by 
Albert G. Borden. 

Honorable Mention: Life I—Betty 
Brocklebank—Guardian Life; Dorothy 
F. Hoepfner—Metropolitan Life; Den- 
nis Murphy—New York Life: Amelia 
Steinmetz—Equitable Life; Henry A. 
Griffin—Eauitable Life; Margaret Fos- 
ter—Colonial Life. 

Life Tl—Audrev FE. Bock—Metronoli- 
tan Life; Daniel Landau—New York 
Life; Margaret M. O’Halloran—Colonial 
Life. 








HOUSTON TALKS IN OKLAHOMA 


Tells Agents Dav of Separate Policy for 
Each Hazard Is Past; Trend Is 


Toward Blanket Insurance 
“The day of a separate policy for each 
hazard, or exposure, is virtually a thing 


of the past,” H. A. Houston, special 
agent, Oklahoma City branch office, 
American Surety Group, told a recent 


meeting of the Oklahoma Association of 
Insurance Agents, at Oklahoma City. 
“The trend in the revision and develon- 
ment of insurance contracts has been in 
the direction of blanket insurace for all 
types of insureds,” he said. 

Stressing the importance of “all-risk” 
and “package” forms to cover burglary 
and robbery’ exposures. Mr. Houston 
pointed out that “if the agent is to 
capitalize fully on the opportunities in 
this field he must become ‘package’ and 
‘all-risk’ minded.” 

Mr. Houston described the four poli 
cies which “seem to offer the best op 
nortunities for the development of new 
business in the burglary and robbery 
field.” The four mentioned were resi- 
dence and outside theft, storekeeper’s 
burglary and robbery; office burglary 
and robberv, and the broad form money 
and securities policies. 

“These forms are not necessarils 
new,” said Mr. Houston, “but becaus: 
of their production possibilities, their 
importance should be emphasized. I do 
not believe you wil) find many risks 
which cannot be covered more satisfac 
torily by one or another of these four 
contracts, than by separate policies on 
each exposure; and in many instances 
on a more favorable basis from the 
standpoint of cost.” 
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Dineen Approves New 
Compensation Rates 


EFFECTIVE IN N. Y. JULY 1 





Rate for Standard Coverage Increased 
5.2%; No Change in Expense Ele- 
ment; Sayer Makes Announcement 





The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York has issued, with the 
approval of Robert E. Dineen, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, a general revision 
of compensation insurance rates to be 
effective for the year beginning July 1, 
1946, according to an announcement 
made by Henry D. Sayer, general man- 
ager of the board. 

These rates will be applicable to new 
ind renewal policies with effective dates 
mor after July 1. Under the program 
approved by the Sunerintendent, the 
ilopted change in collectible rate level 
‘or standard coverage is an increase of 
5.2%, of which approximately 3.3% is 
necessitated by the 1946 amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

No change is made in the present loss 
and expense element in the rates. 

Cost Is Increased 

Recognition is given in the rate struc- 
ture to the following amendments to 
the compensation law, which increased 
the cost of compensation insurance: 
The maximum weekly compensation rate 
in all classes of cases has been increased 
from $25 to $28, effective on accidents 
occurring on or after June 1, 1946, and 
the minimum compensation rate from $8 
to $12, replacing the previous temporary 
provision of $28, anplicable only in total 
disability cases. The maximum monthly 
wage rate to be used in computing death 
benefits has been increased from $162.50 
to $182, and the minimum wage rate from 
$75 to $78, thus increasing death benefits 
in the same proportion. 

The maximum compensation payable 
in cases of silicosis and other dust dis- 
eases has been increased from $6,500 to 
$7,500. An allowance to offset the 
assessments levied on all insurance car- 
riers to reimburse the state for the ex- 
nenses of the administration-of the law 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is included in the rates at 6.3% of in- 
demnity losses. 





Chet Smiley with Muzak 

Charles FE. “Chet” Smiley, son of 
Ralph W. Smiley, advertising manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, is now back in 
civilian life after two years in the Navy 
as a radio technician, first class, and he 
is serving as an engineer with Muzak 
Corp. of New York. This corporation, a 
fast-growing outfit, furnishes musical 
programs to a large number of business 
and industrial clients including many in- 
surance company home offices. 





Casualty Report 
(Continued from Page 28) 

1943. There is evidence that an in- 
crease in the proportion of three-year 
business is another contributing factor. 
The underwriting profit prior to Federal 
income and excess profits taxes was 
0.9% compared with 10.3% for 1944. Ac- 
cording to statements by company un- 
derwriters, this reduction in  under- 
Writing profit is largely attributable to 
mounting loss ratios on the residence 
and outside theft policy and general 
increased loss costs on all burglary 
lines, 
Boiler and Machinery 

The net written premiums for the 
hoiler and machinery lines amounted to 
only $9,509,950 compared to $16,160,314 in 
1944. The low figure in 1945 was in con- 
sequence of the very extensive rewriting 
of policies in prior years to take advan- 
tage of the low rates then available. The 
extent of the rewriting is indicated by 
the fact that the earned premium for 
1945 was $15,708,897 compared with $13,- 
974,890 for 1944. 





Rate Regulatory Bills 
Scored by Risk Research 


Risk Research Institute, Inc., the in- 
surance buyers’ organization, went on 
record at its eleventh annual meeting 
June 27 in strong opposition to the fire- 
marine and casualty-surety rate regu- 
latory bills approved by the Commis- 
sioners’ association June 13 in Port- 
land. These bills were scored in the 
RRI’s_ legislative committee’s report 
submitted at this meeting as carrying 
regulation “to such an extreme that it 
amounts to practically complete man- 
agement of an industry as important 
as insurance.” It was also stressed that 
if state legislatures enact these bills 
“the management of the fire-marine 
and casualty-surety business, for every 
practical purpose, will have passed into 
the hands of Government.” 





GLENS FALLS IND. MEETING 





Managers and Fieldmen East of Rockies 
Hear Dorsett, Murvhy, Leslie at 
4-Day Round Table 
All branch managers and production 
fieldmen of the Glens Falls Indemnity 
Co. located east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, assembled at the home office in 
Glens Falls, for a four-day round table 

conference, beginning June 17. 

Discussion periods dealing with cas- 
ualty and surety underwriting, produc- 
tion, advertising, financial statements 
and surveys, were conducted both morn- 
ing and afternoon of each day until 
Thursday, the final afternoon beiig de- 
voted to a golf tournament ard to a 
trip on Lake George. 

That evening a banquet was held at 
the Glens Falls Country Club, with J. 
Dewey Dorsett, general manager, and 
Ray Murphy, general counsel, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
and William Leslie, general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, as honored guests and 
speakers. 


Employers Re Transfers 


Trimble to N. Y. Office 


On July 1, Edward G. Trimble, Jr., 
assistant secretary of Employers Rein- 
surance Corp. at the home office in 
Kansas City, will join the staff of the 
eastern department at New York City, 
directed by D. St. C. Moorehead, vice- 
president. 

Mr. Trimble has been with the Em- 
ployers at its home office since October, 
1927, and has recently completed two 
years’ service in the Navy, rated leu- 
tenant. 

oe 
Train Safety 
(Continued from Page 31) 
what useless loss could be saved, if 
safety became an ingrained habit of per- 
haps the world’s most careless people— 
the people of the U. S. A. 

“It lies within the power of our peo- 
ple to prevent the carnage of peace- 
time accidents—carnage greater than 
war in terms of total deaths and total 
casualties. To organizers, workers, and 
members of the American Museum of 
Safety go our thanks for distinguished 
service to our nation in the great cause 

in the battle to release our people 
from the bondage of human careless- 
ness, in the campaign to make safety 
the habit and custom of the nation.” 

The E. H. Harriman Memorial medals 
were established in 1913 by the late 
Mrs. Mary W. Harriman, in memory of 
her husband, Edward H. Harriman. 
Present at the dinner was E. Roland 
Harriman, who with his brother, W. 
Averell Harriman, continues the awards. 

As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, the Arthur Williams 
Memorial medal, a_ personal safety 
award, was presented by Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, chairman, award commit 
tee, to Frank L. Jones, president, 
Greater New York Safety Council, and 
a retired vice president of the Equi- 
table Society. 











We’ll Help You Sell More 
ENGINEERING INSURANCE 


For some time, new power equipment will be hard to get quickly. Plants 
must turn out their products with war-weary boilers, turbines, electrical 
equipment. This overworked equipment should be having the protection 
of inspections of the type made by Hartford Steam Boiler. Alert to this 
opportunity, many agents are adding to their writings by recommending 
Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. You can do it, too. 

No wide technical knowledge is required of you to sell power-plant 
insurance. Agents have found that the Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent 
can furnish that for them. He can and does work directly with agents in 
getting risks on their books and in servicing them afterwards. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has the largest field staff of specialists in the 
nation (both Special Agents and Inspectors) whose time is devoted solely 
to power-plant protection. ‘This staff draws upon the experience gained by 
the Company in 80 years of concentration on this one specialized line. 

There is a lot of potential boiler and machinery business right in your 
locality. The Hartford Steam Boiler Special Agent can help 
you. Why not call him in today? And, incidentally, ask 
him to help you break in your returned service men in 
handling this line. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


For Power-plant Insurance, It Pays to Choose the Leader 
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W. Fred Kohler Ex-Orchestra Player, 
Leading A.QH. Man in His Town 


Commercial Casualty’s District Manager in Shamokin, Pa., 
Tells How He Makes Friends and Develops Business in 
Coal Mining Town; His Well Balanced Program 


Puts Emphasis on Personal Interviews 


W. Fred Kohler, Jr., A. & H. district 
manager of Loyalty Group’s Commer- 
cial Casualty in Shamokin, Pa., is to- 


as the leading accident 
and health town and his 
annual premiums in this line are now 
up to $40,000. He’s proud of this record 
hard work and 
plus an in- 
best posted 


day recognized 
man in his 


as it is the result of 


long hours in prospecting, 


tense ambition to be the 
\. & H. producer in his community. 
Only a few short years ago Mr. Koh- 


ler played the saxaphone in an orches- 
rounding out his 
the Com- 


tra and, by way of 


decided to 


income, represent 
mercial Casualty on a part time basis. 
Day after day following night after 


he pounded 


night of orchestral playing, | 
fatigued but 


the pavement for business, 
determined. It wasn’t long before his 
persistence began to bring results. He 
was able to discontinue his musical work 
and to become a full time representative 


of the Commercial Casualty. 

Attracted by a tribute paid by Second 
Vice President Paul G. Garey to Mr. 
Kohler in- a recent edition of the 
Lovalty Group’s Accident and Health 
Fieldman, under the heading of “Fred 
Made His Dream Come True,” The 


Eastern Underwriter contacted him for 
additional information. His response 
was immediate, his story impressive. 
Praise for Purdue A. & H. Course 
Mr. Kohler credits the Purdue Uni- 
versity A. & H. course, which he took 
last January, for the. sizable increase 
he has made in his sales this year, and 
says this course “is the ~~ st thing that 
has ever happened to the A. & H. busi- 
His only regret is “ha he did 


ness.” 











This story about W. Fred Kohler was 
prepared for the special issue on Casu- 
alty- Surety Production, which accom- 
panies this issue as Part II. When 
space limitations indicated that part of 
it might have to be left out, it was 
transferred to the first section, in order 
that our readers may have the full story 
of Mr. Kohler’s interesting career.—Ed. 








not enroll five vears ago for if he had 
done so “my business would now be 
more than doubled.” Here, in his own 
words, is what the study has done for 
him: 

“T used to work on a hit or miss 
basis, six days a week and almost every 
evening. I was always in a hurry and 
forgetful as the proverbial absent- 
minded professor. My nerves were at the 
breaking stage. At Purdue I learned 
‘the meaning of A. & H. insurance on 
an engineering basis—the value of time 
control and how to set up a plan for 
everything I do. I now work five days 
a week, eight hours a day, and one or 


two evenings a week for an hour or 
two 

“In the five months since T have come 
home from Purdue, taking Saturdavs, 


Sundays and holidavs off and attending 
a company convention in Chicago, I 
have worked 100 days and have written 
228 apps for $9,377 in premiums. I know 


this isn’t a sensational record; it could 
have been better as I spent 45% of my 
time in the office during this time. But 
now I have started to delegate office 
duties to someone else and have hired 
more office help. I have set my goal for 
1946 at $20,000 in new premiums and I 
believe I will make it.” 
Effective Use of Visual Selling 


An important factor in Mr. Kohler’s 
success is his use of visual selling. He 
has his own visual sales book, loose- 
leaf, and bound in good quality leather. 
In it he has so much evidence as to 
the value of A. & H. insurance that, he 
says, “it is an awfully tough customer 
if he can put up an objection and [ 
can’t flick the pages and show him the 
answer.” 

The front part of his book shows a 
visual description of each policy. If the 
home office circular on a given line does 
not seem to show the coverage the way 
he wants it, Mr. Kohler types his own 
on the agency’s letterhead, using red 
and black lettering to attract the eye. 
He says this “makes my leather book 
look like a million and preserves the 
paper.” He always has readily available 
in this book letters of endorsements 
from claimants, pictures of hospital 
scenes taken from magazines, and de- 
votes a full page to newspaper clippings 
showing accidents. Typed in red on this 
page is the caption, “A Day in Shamo- 
kin.” 

Speaking of testimonial letters, Mr. 
Kohler has reproduced in excerpt form 
a full page of them from men and 
women of all occupations. He lists 
claims, too, paid to people whom the 
prospect knows and sees every day. He 
also has in the back of the book a list 
of policyholders “so that if I am talk- 
ing to a business man I can flick the 
pages to ‘business men’ and there he 
can see the names of men like himself 
who have this coverage.” If he is a coal 
miner—the town of Shamokin being in 
the heart of the Pennsylvania mining 
area—the prospect’s attention is called 
to the names of dozens of miners. 

Mr. Kohler says that his visual selling 
book costs about $8 to make up plus 
a lot of his stenographer’s time, but 


oe 


it sells loads of insurance for me.” 


In addition he uses telephone surveys 
and has written a lot of business as a 
result, most of it being for hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. But, emphatically he de- 
clares: “I never let a wage earner rest 
easy who has purchased only hospitali- 
zation insurance. I lose no time in insur- 
ing him for loss of time which, in my 
opinion, is man’s primary insurance. 


Personal Interviews Best 


Usually he gets his business by per- 
sonal interview. Direct mail helps but 
he has found that if it is really going 
to produce results, it must be followed 
up. If at all possible, he writes men 
and women of the same occupation at 
the same time. They all receive the 
same letter, he says, as their problems 
and objections are the same. A letter of 
endorsement from a prominent man in 
their occupation helps a lot. He also 
runs a small ad in the local newspaper 
daily for a few months each year, and 
while it produces only a few applica- 












































































































W. FRED KOHLER 


name before the 


tions, it 
public. 

In civic affairs Mr. Kohler is an ac- 
tive member of the local Chamber 
Commerce, past president of the Ex- 
change Club, and a member of the Elks 
and Masons. In his opinion “these af- 
filiations have helped me to become 
known in town, but what has given me 
the best boost is the prompt payment 
of claims and selling so many people 
that whenever accident and health is 
mentioned, someone in the crowd will 
say, ‘I have it with Fred Kohler and I 
was treated fine when I had my claim.’” 

Mr. Kohler stands well with his com- 
petitors in Shamokin, which has a pop- 
ulation of 38,000 including the surround- 
ing territory of Coal Township. He and 
the leading fire and casualty agent in 
town have adjoining offices and work 
together so well that many people think 
they are partners. “We have both 
learned that by specializing in one line 
we nearly always know the answers in 
our particular line,” he says. 

He has two hobbies—matching quar- 
ters and music. Being an ex-professional 
musician, it’s to be expected that he 
“still gets that feeling’ and so every 
once in a while will end the day with 
a “good old jam session with some of 
my friends who are still tooting horns 
for a living.” 

Tribute to Mrs. Kohler 

While he was in the service during 
the war his wife, Miriam, ran the 
agency. She did a fine job. Paying her 
a justified tribute My. Kohler says: 
“Due to her previous office experience 
and pleasing personality, the lapse 
ratio of the agency while I was away 
was practically nil. But as soon as T 
returned home, Mrs. Kohler went bock 
to the business of raising our two chil- 
dren, and she hopes that she will never 
have to do insurance work again. The 
hoys at the office tell me there were 
fewer mistakes when she was running 
things than IT ever had. I think they 
really mean it, too.” 


keeps his 


Health and Welfare Group 
Has $12,000,000 Coverage 


Since the National Health and Wel- 
fare Retirement Association, Inc., started 
to operate October 1, 1945 to furnish 
benefits to employes of hospitals and 
welfare agencies, contributions have 
been received at the rate of $1,800,000 a 
year and employes are covered by $12,- 
000,000 in death benefit protection. Ten 
death claims have been paid totaling 
$20,575. Enrollment in the plan, the pen- 


sion and death benefits of which are 
reinsured with John Hancock Mutual 
Life, is approaching 8,000. Gerard Swone 


is chairman of the board and Milton H. 
Glover of Hartford is president. The 
Retirement Association was established 
under the sponsorship of the national 
association of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. 





MID-YEAR MEETING IN MIAM| 
It was decided at the closing session 
of the Denver meeting of the National 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters 
to hold its 1947 mid-year meeting in 
Miami, Fla. The date and place of the 
annual meeting next year will be fixed 
by the new executive board this fall. 





CORNETT’S LEGISLATION REPORT 





Says Congressmen Now Know of Public 
Reaction to Wagner-Murray-Dinge!l 
Bill; His Committee’s Activity 
Denver, June 18—W. B. Cornett, 
Loyal Protective’s vice president who 
is chairman of the law and legislation 
committee of the National A. & H. As- 
sociation, submitted at the annual mect- 
ing here today a comprehensive review 
of the work of his committee, composed 
of forty-nine members, one from each 
local unit throughout the country, in 
connection with the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell resolution passed at the Wichita 
mid-year meeting of this association. 
This resolution, which set forth that 
the National Association was opposed 
to compulsory health insurance and 
favored the unhampered development of 
private and voluntary protection, was 
sent to every member of Congress. 
Along with it went a strongly worded 
letter in which it was pointed out that 
some 400 private institutions can now 
provide the A. & H. protection needed 
to all but a very small percentage of the 
population. Thus, it was the belief of 
the National Association that “we 
should be permitted to continue a few 
years longer at least without govern- 
mental interference. Then, if time 
proves our inability to do the right 
kind of job, there will be plenty of 
chance to establish a compulsory health 

program.” 

Mr. Cornett said that members of 
local associations in all parts of the 
country wrote to their Senators and 
Congressmen giving their personal views 
on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, and 
that “the response to our appeal ‘from 
both Houses was most gratifying.” In 
his opinion, “this clearly indicated that 
they are anxious to know how the peo- 
ple back home feel about the bill or 
any proposed legislation equally far- 
reaching.” 

As to compulsory health insurance 
trends in the states, Mr. Cornett said 
that a number of loopholes, already dis- 
covered in the Rhode Island cash sick- 
ness plan, are being corrected by 
amendments to the act. In California, 
where a cash sickness law was passed 
at the last legislative session, A. & H. 
association did some effective work in 
helping to get the bill amended so as 
to permit employers to self-insure or 
carry to protection in a private com- 
pany. Mr. Cornett said it is too early 
to determine the ultimate effect of this 
law but the consensus of opinion among 
A. & H. men is that “the industry will 
be able to meet the situation on a rea- 
sonably satisfactory basis. 





SUPERIOR IN CALIFORNIA 

The Superior Insurance Co. of Texas, 
has been granted a certificate of author- 
ity to transact insurance in California, 
by Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison. The company will write com- 
mon carrier liability, liability, automo- 
bile, burglary, plate glass and disability 
lines. F. Hoffman is attorney for 
service in California and headquarters 
will be in Los Angeles. 





CO-OPERATIVE TAXI SCHEME 


A co-operative scheme for all inde- 
pendent taxicab operators in Victoria, 
sritish, Columbia, is being developed by 
and for members of the Greater Victoria 
Independent Cab Operators’ Association. 
The step is being taken with the object 
of lowering the cost of insurance to the 
individual taxicab operator. 
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An Agents’ 


Advisory Committee 
18,000 STRONG 


EACH YEAR, North America selects two Agents’ Advisory 
Committees, Fire and Casualty, to confer with its execu- 
tives and department heads about the problems of 
production and underwriting. 

In a larger sense, every one of the 18,000 agents of 
the North America Companies is a member of our Ad- 
visory Committees, because North America’s progress 
stems from constant contact with members of the Amer- 
ican Agency System. It has a deep appreciation of their 


cooperation in helping us to keep the insurance business 


Sb, y 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Ailacleljphia 


alert and responsive to public needs. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 














NORTH AMERICA... OLDEST NAME IN CAPITAL STOCK INSURANCE 
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Another Hartford advertisement that 
will reach millions and help producers 


* 


YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT YOU’LL 


‘eta WELL WITH THE HARTFORD 
ae 














Look at your investment this way 


Farmers can’t keep their dairy cows ina vault. _ has important investments that can’t be locked 
Yet if anything should happen to the herd, the | up—a home, furniture, automobile, business, 
farmer would stand to lose plenty! So a great _ property of every kind. And everyone can guard 
many of them turn to Hartford Mortality Live _ these investments, by policies of the Hartfords, 
Stock Insurance for protection! the companies that write practically all forms 

There’s a lesson here for all of us. Everyone of insurance except personal life insurance. 


- Journey's end Are you “loss-proof ?’’ 


Let this familiar scene remind you: Over-age 

cars mean greater accident hazards. Drive 
. your cat safely. And be ready for what might 
} happen... protect yourself with Hartford’s 

broad coverage Automobile Insurance. 


Burglars are on the prowl in rising numbers. 
A good time for merchants to get the broad 
single-policy protection of Hartford Store- 
keepers’ Burglary and Robbery Insurance. 
It covers holdup, burglary of safes, stocks 
of goods and damage done by intruders. 


Wherever you go...he’s already there 


It’s comforting to know that your good friend—the 
Hartford Agent—is always near at hand, ready to 
serve you, no matter where you travel in the U. S. A. 
or Canada, in Alaska, Hawaii or Puerto Rico. That’s 
another advantage of doing business with companies 
that operate as widely as the Hartfords do. 


Invitation to attorneys... 


Do you want speedy action for your clients’ H tf 

Fiduciary and Court Bond requirements? @ ( 0 n U C n 

You can make arrangements which will 

assure prompt handling of such bonds 

through your local Hartford representative. Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + + Hartford 15, Connecticut 














